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VM Vitel, 
Courtesy Southeastern Fair Assvuciatior 


TO SEE THE BEST FEED CROPS, FORAGE CROPS, EATIN’ CROPS, LIVESTOCK, POULTRY, RACE HORSES, AND FOLKS, GO TO THE FAIR 


-Four Live Subjects in This Issue 


If You Make a Superior Product, It Is Your Duty to Exhibit It.— 
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dinner horn and blew and blew, thinking surely that it 
would call his father in from the fields as it used to do. 
Aunt Deel, poor soul, didn’t understand the weight upon the 
little fellow’s heart, and the usual thing happened. Read this 
absorbing story, so true to the life many of us know..... Page 


A Success Talk for Farm Boys.—“It may be you have never 
satisfied yourself as to just why you go to school anyway,” 
says Clarence Poe. “Maybe you have asked yourself: ‘What’s 
the good of my studying this book or that? What am I going 
to get out of it? How much better off am I going to be than 
the boy who doesn’t go to school at all?’ Those are frank, fair 


Tn Light in the Clearing.—The little orphan boy blew the 


Interest in your neighbor is a good incentive to exhibit the 
superior products you have produced. The county or com- 
munity fair is an excellent medium for the exchanging of 
ideas for rural development. ........ccccccncccccccce Page 18 


Let’s Attend the Fairs This Year.—Have you thought seriously 
of going to the fairs, beginning at the community, then to the 
county and state fairs? Let’s learn something new this fall. 
You can get some ideas that will help you in all phases of farm 
work. In the past, the fairs may not have been all they should. 
But the person who attends with a sincere desire to get useful 
information can always do so. The officers of the big fairs 
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have made gratifying improvements, and we cannot afford to 
lag behind. Let’s go Page 8 
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questions that should be answered fairly and frankly. Let 
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Southern Farmer’s Business 


THE SOUTH’S GREATEST EDUCATIONAL AND AMUSEMENT EVENT 
YETTING the Mountains to Market. 


—Up in the Asheville, N. C., region, 
there are no money crops such as cot 
‘ ton, tobacco, and peanuts lust food 


and feed crops with a small surplus of 

. each to sell. No marke it hand 
therefore, the mountain i ier could 
not prosper without sor way to mar- 
ket his surplus 


RICHMOND, VA., OCT. 2 to 10 chasers imal 


young man for his health, who got a 
S a complete exposition of Virginia's resources—agricultural and industrial—and as a spectacular out- 


8 DAYS & NIC ‘HTS vision and consecrated himself to a 
mission. Today J.G.K. McClure of Fair 
door amusement enterprise, the 1922 Fair will clearly surpass all past expositions. 1922 has been a great 













































































view, N. C., is recognized as a moun- 
tain-farmer leader. 


crop year. The pick of the best crops will be shown at the Fair. 1922 has witnessed great mechanical im- The Farm Federation, which Mr. Me- 
provements. The newest in farm machinery will be on exhibition at the Fair. 1922 has brought out some Clure has organized to get mountain 
wonderful new amusement features, The best of the new acts will positively appear at the 1922 Fair. The products to market, owns three ware- 
greatest crowds in Fair history wil] turn out to the greatest of all Fairs, All the people of Virginia and neigh- houses and does $25,000 to $35,000 of 
boring States are cordially invited to attend, business each week. The federation is 





a stock company, the farmers owning 
SEF MILLION DOLLAR CATTLE SHOW. $40,000.00 FREE AMUSEMENT | fn io i ooo ela tse per 
PROGRAM. WORLD OF MIRTH SHOWS ON MIDWAY. longing to the ‘organization has been 


doubled. The mountains have reached 


SIX (6) R A Cc E. Be $14,000 ; hii and Mr. McClure found the 
DAYS PURSES $40,000.00 The other day, Mr. McClure and his 

i ; ; . associates conclided that with more 
4 Days Running Horse Races, including Hunt- | Amysement Program re re 


ers Steeplechase. profitable business. So they concluded 


ae . 
. | to sell some bonds. The business men 
2 Days Automobile Races for Dirt Track Free wice Daily of Asheville snapped up the bonds. The 














Championship. £ yentertlie sa oe bee eres een oe tis farm federation was adding wealth to 
o ° zs ; > increas} > : 
oa prune and finest the amusement world offers. the region, thereby increasing the pros- 


perity of Asheville, so of course Ashe- 


CHAMPIONSHIP TOURNAMENT DIVING RINGENS— i ville is ready to boost the undertaking. 











Old Virginia Tournament between Knights in cos- diving acts. ' o § the Bi . snd 
tume. Best riders in State will compete for handsome 30-foot, five-bar ne of the Biggest.—torccasts indi- 
cash prizes. 4 HAAS BROTHER aerial t ie . cate a corn yield that will equal one of 
comes only triple somersanlt bar perfo the biggest on record. Over 3,000,000,000 
SEE THE MARVELOUS MIDWAY MAY WIRTH & co The Queen of bushels are expected. The largest corn 
Equestriennes in crop of record was in 1920 when it was 
The Sensational World-of-Mirth Shows. 100 New At- the premier riding act of the amusement world. 3,209,000,000 bushels. 
j j i ill- A mad, mer- 
emg tm ha Ag nga Big Shows—10 Thrill BURT EARLE & GIRLS A mak. woe, es -e * c 
img sides Sssormers. melange. Dazzling costumes, alluring music. Seed Supplies.—Jhe bur clover se ed 
BELLCLAIR BROTHERS— World's crop harvested in the Souil is smaller 
most. #98 than last year. South Carolina has 


a P a. 
100 000 sational acrobats, concluding their act with the - : 

$ 9 in remiums super-thrill; looping the loop to a hand-to-hand about as much seed as las year. Ala- 
stand. bama is about 50 per cent rt. 


Purses and Amusements FLYING CIRCUS — remier serqniane tt Seed oats are plentiful. Based on 
mid-air at 80 miles an hour; parachute leap; wing shipments frgm heavy producing areas 
MILLION DOLLAR CATTLE SHOW balancing and a score of bair-raising stunts hundreds the commercial supply oi ed in 1922 
of feet above the earth is 25 per cent larger 1 1 in 1921. 
DARE DEVIL WILSON— 22,0 at The total comn ial supply of 





$25,000.00 in cash prizes for thoroughbred horses, all thrillers—‘“The Leap of Death.” Once seen, never Southern rve dj imated by the 
cattle, sheep and swine. The world’s finest animals to be forgotten. United States Buri of Markets at 25 
from leading breeders of U. S. A See the gigantic Famed beauty con tn 28 nae cent larwer than 1 sii 
from leeding breeders of U.S. A: Ses the gis ROSA KING TRIO— fx7*4, peauty con- to 35 per cent larger than last year. 
2] ce e barn and sheep and swine shed. - ‘ 2 .f i: Py . + ¢ 
senting de luxe style show on a silver wire. More white clover is produced in 
rs +} ¢ . +; 








than 


MAMMOTH FARM _ PRODUCTS | KOMICAL KUT-UPS— ioneiiiivity™ tn yr soci genth 

= a + brand new stunts and side-splitting comedy ; Lesj ede Za _O! J ee 10% . A 

SEOW AMERICAN BEAUTIES—A,i9"2 Seis" Tcaiane “ned Meieticiael aa 

Bicgest exhibition on record—twice ae many entries travaganza. They sing the latest popular song hits onene eed é way hee ested . eats mm 
»s last . Great fruit display with the band nS aig Pi ieee hee ' 

pase Dazonsid samtack vlan 4 Michalbests ime CERVONE’S ITALIAN BAND Alabama, Southern Tennessee and 

“ae Southern Arkansas. It is harvested in 

POULTRY AND DOG SHOWS Re-engaged be ause of their tremendous popularity late Peachar or in N aie ; pine gent 


° 4921 Fair. , 
at the 1921 Fai on the market immediately thereafter. 


Poultry building greatly enlarged to take care of big- PAIN’S GREATEST, MOST GOR- a tie oth 


gest poultry show of Fair's history. The Dog Show s ; ‘ _ 
is a tk -and new feature—all breeds of dogs to be ex- GEOUS FIREWORKS— a were Mule Business Picks Up.—According 


hibited. Don’t miss it. to-reports of the United States Depart- 


apan clover is grown 





























Remember ment of Agriculture the mule demand 
TY - of 12 principal receiving markets of the 
COUN EXHIBITS & CLUB WORK The Fair Opens Monday, Oct. 2, Cotton Belt picked up during the first 
Eighteen complete county exhibits filling a large build- and continues 8 Days through six months of 1922, During that. period 
ing. Intense rivalry this year and fine crops insure ‘ d O | 43,042 mules were received as compared 
banner exhibits. Larger exhibits than ever before in uesday, Uct. 0 to 27,234 the previous year. 
Boys and Girls Baby Beef, Pig and Corn Clubs. EXCURSION RATES on all railroads. The Southern farmer paid an aver- 
Womens’ Needlework, Cooking, Canning, Preserving, Ask your Agent, age of $83 a head in 1921 but in 1922, 
etc, he succeeded in buving his mules at an 


average of $71.) e high wate ark 

VIRGINIA STATE FAIR ASSOCIATION, Richmond, Va. bs aeleee-aeik by the cotton tecaeene tee 

les as in 1920 when the average 

~——- paar Gea $123 80 per he - ok 
aa ' 


INTERESTED IN LIVESTOCK? !{ vou are looking for something un- f — »Running Water at Tennessee Pools Wool. — Sixteen 





























usually good in purebred JERSEYS, counties of Tennessee pooled their 





GUERNSEYS, HOLSTEIN, ABERDEEN ANGUS CATTLE or PO- the Turn of a wool, sold 134,291 pounds, averaged, it 
LAND-CHINA and HAMPSHIRE HOGS, it will pay you to visit the Live- . . is claimed, 714 cents a pound above the 
stock Department of one of the largest fairs in the South— Spigot With a local markets, and thus increased the 





The Big Gaston County Fair, Gastonia, N. C., October 10-14, 1922 LEADER WATER |} | ¥°°! growers’ income AWE TLE. 


PRICES ON TANKS, Implement Exhibits at the Fairs 

a le 

{ On COMPLETE SYS- ROBABLY the greatest weakness “in 

BUY25 Po UND Ww) ' 795) "TEMS, $150 and up. Southern agriculture from the stand- 
$ , We can furnish you electric driven point of economical production, next to 

30 Ib. bed $8 95. One pair 6 Ib. pillows, $1.95. All new feathers, odorless, ‘ tos low yields per acre, is the lack of effi- 

and dustless, best eight ounce ticking. MAIL ORDER TODAY o: WRITE for shes Eeiaeaae ae pag oo te foe ae 

















pumps for use with your farm elec- 
tric plant or for 110 volt city cur- 


Free Catalog of Iron Seds, Springs, Mattresses, Rugs, Blankets, Spreads, r 3 “jal a sy wee 

Window Curtains, Pound Remnants, etc. $1,000.00 deposited with Charlotte rent. If you do not have electric our farms. Each mar cultiv es too tew 

Bank & Trust Co., guaranteeing satisfaction os money back. lights, we can furnish you with acres, because too small implements are 

SANITARY BEDDING COMPANY, Degt,.12, CBARLOTTE, N.C. gasoline engine driven system. used and too much hand labor is em- 
Write for Catalog, Price List, and ployed. 

name of nearest, dealer on Leader Because our farmers have not learned 





Pumps, Tanks, and Water Systems. to economize labor by the use of larger 
and more efficient machines and imple- 


Cans for Vegetables, Fruits and Syrup. THE MOTOR CO., Distributors, ments. the machinery exiibits at the 
All sizes. Canning Supplies, Hand Winston-Salem, N. C. | fairs have not received the attention they 
Sealers, etc. We ship any quantity ——___J}} | deserve. 


There is no other opportunity for 


























desired. Write for prices. J : 
VIRGINIA CAN COMPANY The Progressive Fermer” when you a studying farm machinery and imple- 


Always say, “I saw your advertisement in | 
ments equal to the large state and dis- 
. 


Box 577-A Roanoke, Va. one of our advertisers. Then we guarantee ’ 5 
trict fairs. 


you a square deal. 
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Livestock and Dairy Problems 


TAIT BUTLER, Editor 











Succulent Feeds Best for Milk and 
Growth 


HERE is no question about the value 

of succulent feed for milk produc- 
tion. It matters not whether it be the 
cow, sow, mare or ewe that under 
consideration. The dairy cow is not 
likely to prove profitable without it 
and the sow, ewe or mare will raise 
better young with it. 


is 


Green pasturage is the succulent feed 
most generally and extensively used. 
To increase the quantity and quality, 
the pastures must be enlarged and im- 
proved. In this country the other suc- 
culent feed in general use is silage. 
Roots, so largely used in some other 
countries, are used much less generally 
in the United States and very little in- 
deed in the South. 


The dairyman is generally missing his 
best opportunity for supplying his cows 
with the best and most economical 
feed when he neglects to provide silage 
for winter and dry spells. The hog and 
sheep men will probably find late fall, 
winter and early spring grazing crops, 
like rape, small grains, crimson clover, 
bur clover, ete., best. The Southern 
stockman has not yet learned the full 
value of succulent feeds for milk pro- 


duction and growth. For milk produc- 


tion succulent feeds are an absoltite 
necessity for the best results. There is 
still time for providing winter and 


early spring grazing. 


The Udder the Most Important 
Point in Selecting a Dairy Cow 


READER wants to know “the most 
important point in picking a milk 
cow.” 

Of course, the cow must be in good 
health and vigorous, but the most im- 
portant point is a large, smooth, elastic 
udder. No one ever saw a large milk 
producer that did not have a good sized 
udder, no matter what her breeding, 
or what is said about the cow, if when 
in flush of milk flow she hasn’t a good, 
large, well-balanced udder, don’t take 
her as a dairy cow. . 

Even the dry cow, the one just milk- 
ed out, or the young heifer; will indi- 

cate to a considerable extent what her 
udder will be when fully developed, or 
full. 

A cow with a long, pendant or hang- 
ing udder may be a large producer, 
even though this form of udder is un- 
desirable, for she has a large udder 
but the cow with the “tincup” sort of 
udder, no matter how smooth or weli 
placed the teats, will not produce a 
large flow of milk. The udder that is 
large and even and starts high up be- 
hind and runs well forward on the 
belly, with the quarters well balanced 
and the teats well apart, is the one most 
desirable. 

The size of the milk veins and the 
milk wells, the holes through which the 
veins enter the abdominal walls, are 
also important indications. 


Even young heifers show pretty well 
what their udders will be like. If there 
is plenty of loose skin, or a bunch of 
tissue and loose skin where the udder 
will be, and four good sized teats, 
placed well apart, the chances are 
much better for a good large udder 
than in a heifer with Tittle “show” for 
an udder and four small teats all to- 
gether. 


Some judges rightfully attach much 
importance to the * ‘show” for an udder 


and will not give high positions in the 
show ring to heifers unless they have 
indications for a good udder, and they 
are right. 





There are many other “points,” and 
taken together they are very impor- 
tant; but the one single point of most 
importance is the udder, for good cows 
all have good sized udders. Of course, 
evident capacity to consume feed, or a 
large barrel, and the dairy tempera- 
ment, as shown by a lack of fat and 
thick beefiness,-or by an angular, clean 
cut, wedge shape, are important. Pos- 
sibly, sometimes, but not often, a cow 
that is thick and smooth over the hips 
and withers, with a thick short neck, 
bred cow that converts feed into fat to 
cover her frame, instead of into milk 
fat is‘a fraud. When dry, a good cow 
may get fat, but if properly fed and a 
good dairy cow she will get thin after 
milking a short time. 


Increased Production Per Cow Will 
Increase Profits 
HEREVER crop 


are low, as they 


yields per acre 
usually are in the 


South and in America generally, the 
easiest and most certain way to in- 
crease earnings is to increase yields. 
The individual farmer can increase 
his earnings easiest by increasing 
his yields per acre. The same 
principle applies in dairying. The man 


who has cows which produce the larg- 
est amount of milk fat per year, other 
things being equal, receives most for 
his labor. It is aiso true, that it is 
easier for the dairyman to increase his 
earnings by increasing his production 
per cow than in any other way. The 
economical production of feeds, the in- 
telligent feeding of the cows and effi- 
essential to the 


cient management are 

best results, but even with all these, if 
the dairyman still has inferior cows, 
he has no chance to obtain satisfactory 


results. 

It is true that poor cows and poor 
feeding and management—or a poor 
dairyman—usually go together, but 
fairly successful dairymen do not al- 
ways appreciate the full importance of 
increasing the production per cow. 

It is well within the experience of 
the dairyman that a cow producing 250 
pounds of fat a year or a herd averag- 
ing that amount produces fat at a cost 
of 25 cents a pound. On the other hand, 
a cow or a herd producing 175 pounds 
of fat a year may do so at a cost of 
40 cents or 45 cents a pound for fat. 
In such cases, it is perfectly apparent 
that with butterfat selling for 35 cents 
a pound, the cow or herd producing 250 
pounds would make‘a profit of $25, 
whereas the 175-pound cow producing 
fat at a cost of 45 cents a pound would 
lack $17.50 of paying all the expense 
she caused. 

By larger yields of feed crops per 
acre and by cows that will produce 
more fat per cow, the dairyman has 
the two easiest and most effective 
means within his reach of increasing 
his earnings. 


Are Northern-grown Feeds Neces- 
sary? 


READER asks: “Is it necessary to 
provide extra ‘nurse cows’ and buy 
oats, wheat bran, linseed meal and oth- 
er Northern feeds at high prices in or- 
der to grow purebred beef cattle, good 


enough to command fair prices when 
sold for breeding purposes?” 
First, as to the “nurse cows.” If care 


is taken to select breeding cows that 
are fairly good milkers for the breed, 
the “nurse cows” will not be necessary 
unless the animals are to be fitted for 
the shows or sold while still young. If 
the cattle are to be shown under two 
years of age, they must be pushed 
along as rapidly as is safe from birth 





up. Milk is a safe feed for growing 


calves and therefore if intending to 
show young stock it will, with most 
mothers of the strictly or special beef 
breeds, be necessary to supply the 


calves with extra milk, or to help the 


mother with a nurse- cow, from the 
time the calf is, say three months of 
age, up to a year old or more. 


If calves are to be sold, or young 
stock sold, under 18 months of age, es- 
pecially in public sales, it may often 
pay to supply the calf some extra milk, 
especially if the mother is-not a fairly 
good milker. 

For the rearing of beef cattle to be 
sold as breeders when two years old or 
over, or possibly if sold at any time 
over a year old the nurse cow should 
not be necessary, and certainly will not 
be, except when the mother is a very 
poor milker, as some of the special 
beef breeds cows are. Now, as to the 
purchase of “oats, linseed meal and 
other Northern feeds :” 

In the first place, let me state my 
opinion that if it is necessary for the 
Southern breeder to purchase Northern 
feeds he is starting out under a very 
great handicap, for it certainly follows 
that his feeds will cost him more than 
they cost his Northern competitors. It 
may be that he can secure certain ad- 
vantages which will: enable him to 
evercome the disadvantages or handi- 
cap of higher priced concentrates, but 
he will need to find or secure these ad- 
vantages to overcome his higher cost 
for feeds. 

Are oats, wheat bran and linseed 
meal absolutely necessary to the pro- 
duction of high-class purebred beef 
cattle to be sold for breeding purposes, 
or all of them are neces- 


and if any 
sary, must they be purchased? 
Of course, the real question is, can 


the Southern breeder economically pro- 
duce any of these feeds, and if not, can 
he find substitutes for them? 

It is difficult to find actual demonstra- 
tions that other feeds may take the 
place of all or any of these feeds, for 
most of the prominent beef cattle 
breeders of the South have imported 
and used Northern of Scotch herds- 
man, and these will not use other feeds. 
The Scotchman insists on his roots 
and the others knowing no other feeds, 
but knowing what these will do, insist 
on them. 

There is considerable doubt as to 
whether the Southern farmer will pro- 
duce oats as cheaply as he can buy 
them, at least until he gives more at- 
tention to the production of oats and 
enriches the average Southern soil. It 
is also probable that befoi1e he can 
compete with the Northern oat grower 
he must adopt a double cropping Sys- 
tem, by which the oat crop is followed 
by another feed crop the same season. 


If he does these things, the writer 
believes that the Southern breeder, if 
he decides that oats are necessary for 
the production of breeding stock of the 
beef breeds, can produce oats more 
economically than he can buy them 
and possibly as economically as the 
Northern breeder’ can procure them. 
But this leaves out the question, are 
oats absolutely necessary to the pro- 
duction of first-class beef cattle breed- 
ing stock? We do not believe they 
are, but we do believe they are very 
useful and of such value that the 
Southern breeder can afford to pro- 
duce them, if he produces them effi- 
ciently and follows them with another 
feed crop on the same land the same 
season—soy beans for instance. 

As to wheat bran, we do not believe it 
is necessary and we think it goes with- 
out saying that there will never be 
enough wheat produced in the South 
(not at least during the life time of any 
one now interested) to enable ‘the 
Southern breeder to obtair wheat bran 
as cheaply as his Northern competi- 


* tors, who are closer to the wheat mill- 


ing centers. 


However, we believe that legumes, 
which can be produced in the South, 





may be made to serve as equal sub- 
stitutes for wheat bran. 

As to linseed meal, the quantity used. 
or necessary to be used, if it is thought 
to be an absolute necessity, is so small 
that the purchase of that needed, at 
the slightly higher prices, is not a seri- 
ous handicap. 

But the writer believes, from a limi- 
ted observation, that peanut oil meal, 
or possibly a mixture of peanut oil 
meal, soy bean oil meal and cottonseed 
oil meal may be found to entirely take 
the place of linseed meal. 

Of course, in finding substitutes for 
these old established feeds, it is always 
advisable to give full consideration to 
the growing knowledge of the new 
feed nutrients—the so-called vitamines 
All proteins are not alike, but a sub- 
stitute for any one kind as present in 
one feed is likely to be found in some 
other feed. 

The question of the high mineral con- 
ent of oats and wheat bran is also to be 
carefully considered in finding sub- 
stitutes for them, but fortunately the 
evidence is growing, if not already con- 
clusive, that the needed minerals can 
be furnished in other forms at low cost. 


Corn and Kitchen Slops Not Enough 
for the Hogs 


ORN and kitchen slops, so often de- 

pended on to fatten the hogs for 
the family pork supply, are not suffi- 
cient. They form a ration deficient in 
protein and usually deficient in mineral! 
matter. When the slops from the 
kitchen include considerable sour milk 
or buttermilk the hogs will get along 
all right, but the cases are rare where 
there is a sufficient quantity of milk. 
In fact. all the milk in most homes is 
used to feed the family and then the 
supply is not enough for that purpose. 

It, therefore, is important that the 
hors get something besides corn and 
kitchen slops. They should of course 
have some green feed, but even that 
is not enough. Corn, kitchen slops and 
green grazing is not enough, although 
the additiom of green feed to the usual 
dry-lot or pen ration of corn and 
kitchen slops is a great help. In addi- 
tion to corn, kitchen slops and green 
feed, the fattening hogs should also 
have some rich protein feed, preferably 
some animal protein feed like tankage, 
fish meal or milk, and also additional 
mineral matter. 

It will pay to buy some tankage or 
fish meal to feed the hogs being fat- 
tened for home use, even if only a few 
head are being fed. 


Hogging Off Soy Beans and Corn 


'’ CERTAIN parts of the South, soy 
beans are being planted with corn in 
rapidly increasing acreage, to be hog- 
ged off. When the corn and soy beans 
are both hogged off the corn is pre- 
ferred by the pigs, and is exhausted be- 
fore the soy beans. Also more corn is 
eaten in proportion to soy beans for 
the most economical gains. For these 
reasons many have preferred to gather 
the corn, turning the hogs on the soy 
beans and feeding back a _ limited 
amount of corn. The gains may not be 
quite so rapid, but are likely to be 
more economically produced, when the 


supply of soy beans is plentiful, 
grown in the corn, and gathered by 
the hogs. 


The question arises, however, as to 
whether the more economical gains are 
of sufficient value to equalize the cost 
of gathering the corn and feeding back 
a limited quantity, say one-quarter to 
one-third of a full ration of corn. The 
writer doubts the economy of gather- 
ing the corn and then feeding it back, 
but when corn is scarce and beans 
abundant the corn will and probably 
should be gathered and fed in minimum 
quantity, for there is no question about 
gains being more economically made, 
except for the cost of gathering and 
feeding the corn. 
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By W. F. 
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SEVENTY YEARS OF PROGRESS 
VII.—Farm Practices: Old and 


New 


HERE are some practices formerly 

prevalent in Maryland and Virginia 
which have been abandoned in those 
states, but still are adhered to among 
the otherwise economic farmers, the 
Pennsylvania Germans. The Germans 
in Southeastern Pennsylvania are very 
conservative. ‘Fhey occupy an area oi 
the finest land in the East and in gen- 
eral are careful and successful farmers. 
But they are ever slow to adopt new 
methods in the cultivation and manage- 
ment of their farms. The practice to 
which I especially refer is the way they 
waste labor in the handling of the farm 
manure. They have as a rule land roll- 
ing but not steep and on which im- 
proved machines can easily be used. 
But they load up the manure on a 
wagon and drive to the field and fork 
it off in snvall piles and later spread i 
Thus they handle the manure three 
times before it goes on the ground 
right. Then, too, the little piles often 
remain unspread for a week or more 
and when the field comes in’ small 
grain there are rank overgrown spots 
where the piles leached. I once asked 
A German farmer why they stuck to 
this waste of labor. “We haf alway 
done so.” This shows how the German 
farmers stick to obsolete methods, 
when one handling of the manure intoa 
manure spreader would suffice and the 
manure made to go further. 

In the section of York County, Pa., 
bordering Maryland, the farm popula- 
tion is not German, but the German 
farmers are a little further North in 
the same county. I noticed that in this 
lower part of the county every corn- 
field was green with crimson clover, 
but as soon as the German section was 
reached there was no crimson clover. 
They follow the corn with spring oats 
and leave the land bare until winter 
with stubble of the cut-down corn over 
a foot high. Then in winter they 
hitch a horse at each end of a section 
of railroad track material and d-ag it 
over the land to break off the corn 
stubble. I asked them why they cut 
the corn so high. “To make it lighter 
to carry.” A binder would cut it lower 
and bind it to carry to the shock. But 

never saw a German _ farmer 
stripping the blades and cutting the 
tops off green corn in the early fall. 
And yet coming southward in August 
and early September, we find here 
farmers cutting the tops and stripping 





the blades from corn with the green 
ears sticking straight up. Some of 
the better farmers have long since 


abandoned this ,.practice, but there are 
still a majority here in Southeastern 
Maryland still sticking to this wasteful 
method, not realizing that they are los- 
ing in the corn enough to pay for all 
the fodder. The practice arose because 
the farmers depended on the corn fod- 
der as their only roughage aside from 
straw. Now that more hay is made 
there is no reason to continue this 
wasteful practice which has long since 
been abandoned in the northern part 
of this peninsula. 

One thing the German 
Pennsylvania know well: 
cultivation of hoed crops 


in 
the 
or 


farmers 
This is 
or corn 


oe then No moldboard plow goes in 
the field after the corn or tobacco is 
planted. The land is deeply plowed in 


the first place and the plowman rides 
and drives three horses—and big: ones. 





(The German hates a mule). Then in 
the cultivation of the crop he ride s, too, 
and cultivates level and shallow. His 


glaciated land does not gully like our 
southern hills and he runs straight 
rows. Never running any deeper at 
each cultivation he gets all the weeds 
in reach of the air killed so that his 
cornfield is clean after being laid by. 
Many years ago, I went to Nebraska 
at the request of Governor Carr to 
study the beet sugar industry there. I 
visited a large sugar factory in the 
Elkhorn Valley at Norfolk, Nebraska. 
The settlers there are mainly German. 
I asked one German: farmer whether 
the growing of beets for the factory in- 
terfered seriously with the corn grow- 
ing. He replied, “There is the corn. 





There is no sunflower in it.” In that 
country any cornfield not well attended 


to will be choked with sunflowers 
taller than the corn. I asked this 
farmer what corn was selling for. He 
said that the elevator paid 25 cents a 
bushel, but that he sold none to them 
but fed it to hogs and made 50 cents 
a bushel for his corn. I told him that 
I saw only the Chicago meat for sale in 
the town and suggested that some 
home-cured meat would pay. He at 
once said “Dot is good, I think I get 
seienty fife cents for my corn.” 


And years ago down in South Caro- 
lina in 1890, when cotton was down to 6 
cents, a large farmer in South Carolina 
told me that in his management his 
cotton cost him 4% cents to grow and 
those around him who were one-crop 
men could not make it for three times 


that amount and were losing money 
and labor in growing it. Then too, said 
he, I make cured bacon at same price 


per pound that the cotton costs and I 
get 18 to 25 cents a pound for 2 and 
only 6 cents for cotton. If that farmer 
was living today, he would not throw 
up because of the boll weevil for if the 
weevil ate all his cotton he had the 
hogs, the sheep, and the corn and oats; 
and he had pastures with real grass on 
them. He could have let the cotton 
drop though I do not think he would 
have done it, but would have fought 
the weevil and made more cotton than 
his neighbors per acre, as he had al- 
ways done. 


Worms on Cabbage 


HE worms will prey on my cabbage 
as usual. What shall I treat them 
with?” 


Dust the cabbage with air-slaked lime 
two parts and calcium arsenate one part. 
No danger from the poison, as the head 
does not grow from the outside but from 
the inner bud. 


Harlequin Bugs 


LEASE advise me about destroying 
the Harlegu-n or terrapin bugs that 
are so bad on cabbage.” 

About the only thing I have found of 
use is to shake them into a pan of water 
covered with kerosene. But one corre- 
spondent says that he succeeds by keep- 
ing the plants dusted with lime. 


It Is a Legume Plant 


‘| AM sending you a plant in bloom that 
grows on high land here. What is it?” 


Had you sent me a plant in bloom, I 


would tell you its name. I have often 
said in The Progressive Farmer that 
the flowers are essential to the identifi- 


cation of a plant. Your plant is either 
bur clover or alfalfa. 


Inoculating Clover—Making Cot- 
tonseed Meal 


“wyri4 T will it cost to inoculate 30 
pounds of clover seed? I am think- 
ing of getting a li mill and grinding 
cotton seed into meal for myself and 
neighbors. Do you think it will pay?” 

The cultures for inoculation are sold 
usually at about $2 an acre. That would 
mean about 15 pounds. You cannot 
grind cotton seed until after the oil is 
out. Better not try it. 


Sik 


Geraniums Do Not Bloom 
PLANTED 


some geranium seed in 


boxes. They grew and I used nitrate 
of soda on them and they grew very 
fast. But they have not bloomed. What 


bloom?” 


You did the best thing to keep them 
from blooming. You supplied them with 
abundant. food and they used it in the 
-asiest way, in growing. Then probably 
you set them in large pots or boxes. 
That, too, kept them growing and not 
blooming. If I had raised the seedlings, 
I would have set them as soon as large 
enough to transplant, in 2%4-inch flower 
pots, with a strong clay soil and no ma-- 
nure. I would have kept them in these 
little pots until the roots had filled the 
pots, then ha wotild have ‘transferred 
them to a size larger, and in these pots 


will make ther mi 


they would probably have bloomed as 
soon as the roots had occupied the fresh 


soil. The error of most amateurs in 
growing pot plants is to use too large 
pots. A florist will furnish you geran- 
iums in three-inch pots with a head of 
bloom on it, the whole not over six to 
eight inches high. Then the women 


folks especially will grow a geranium in 
a big pot to a tall lanky thing, when, if 
properly headed back, they could have a 
bushy plant and heavy bloom 


Pruning Peach Trees 
LEASE tell me if real young peach 
trees should be topped and how to 

prune elm trees.” 

Peach trees are planted when one year 
from the bud. They should then be cut 
back to mere sticks a foot above the 
ground. Then the next spring, select 
three well situated buds to form the 
head, and rub off all others. After the 
first season’s growth they will need prun- 
ing in the spring just before the buds 
swell. As a rule, about half of the first 
season’s growth should be cut back and 
interfering shoots eliminated. 


Corn Firing 
LEASE tell me the cause of corn 
firing.” 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Corn usually fires worst in a wet sea- 


son. It fires on poor land worse than on 
rich. It would seem to be the washing 
away of nitrates perhaps. But I can 


show you a corn field here which is badly 
fired. and right across the road a far 
better field that has not fired at all. The 
one field is sandy soil and so is the other, 
but the fired field was in corn ‘last year 
and is lacking in humus. The good field 
was sowed to crimson clover a year ago 
and the clover turned under for the corn. 
A field planted to corn in this way never 
fires. Go thou and do likewise. Re- 
member it is poor land that fires. 


Black Stem Potatoes 


UR early potatoes and beans decay 
under ground. I used 8-2 fertiliser 
and cottonseed meal,” 
In the case of the potatoes, it would 
suggest the use of Northern seed, which 


are commonly affected by black stem 
rot. But with the beans, it may be an- 
thracnose. No one can advise in such 


a case without careful study of the af- 
fected plants and that is the business of 
the state experiment station, to which 
you should have sent specimens for 
study and advice. Late potatoes planted 
from early varieties will make seed po- 
tatoes that will usually be free from 
black stem rot. 


Join the Crowd at the Fair 
and Get New Ideas 


The Value of the Fair to the Small 
Livestock Producer 


HETHER they be from the city or 

the country, visitors to the fairs are 
always interested in the livestock ex- 
hibits. Perhaps no one line of exhibits 
is viewed by as large a proportion of 
the total attendance at the fairs as the 
livestock, but how much are these ex- 
hibits worth to the small breeder and 
the producer of livestock products? 


There is no question about the value 
which the breeder of purebred livestock 
derives from exhibiting at the fairs. If 
a beginner, he may learn more of correct, 
or at least approved livestock form, than 
it would be possible for him to learn in 
any other way, and if he has winning 
animals he obtains advertising or pub- 
licity which is of tremendous value in 
establishing a selling business, and a rep- 
putation as a producer of high -class ani- 
mals. If an experienced breeder, there 
is no question as to the value which he 
receives from exhibiting animals able to 
win, in keeping his name and herd in the 
public mind and eye. 


But what about the average farmer 
who is producing livestock in a_small way 
and does not exhibit his animals at the 
fair? He visits the livestock barns and 
may even take a passing interest in the 
judging of some of the classes; but of 
what educational value are the exhibits 
to him? 

Much money is spent in putting on 
these livestock shows. It is an expen- 
sive business exhibiting livestock at the 
fairs, and the premium money amounts 
to large sums. It is also expensive to 
the fair associations, outside the premi- 
ums offered, for it costs a great deal of 
money for buildings, management, ex- 
pert judges, etc. 


Because of the general interest in the 
livestock exhibits by fair visitors, be- 
cause of the value to exhibitors and to a 
small number who use the exhibits to 
study and learn livestock form, and be- 
cause of their value to the livestock in- 
terests in general, it pays the fair asso- 
ciations to put on the best possible live- 
stock shows year after year, but so large 
an expense and so great an cffort ought 
to be made of greater educational value 
to the general livestock producer. 


Any man who milks even a few cows, 
any man who markets a few fat pigs or 
a steer or two 4vill make his work more 
profitable, as well as more interesting, if 
he knows dairy form, or if he knows the 
most desirable type of hog or of beef 
steer. Any man who puts in his time 
growing feeds and feeding these feeds 
to livestock ought to be inst-ucted in 
getting the most for these feeds. These 
better animals are better chiefly be- 
cause they will give more in return for 
the feeds given them. 

No man who will sit at the ring side 


and carefully watch an expert judge 
place the different classes of dairy ani- 





mals, if he really studies the form of 
animals placed first, can fail to be bet- 
ter able to pick out a good dairy cow 
from her form or appearance. 

The man who is producing livestock 
or livestock products should aim to 
produce the best at the least cost. To 
do this he must know the best form or 
type of the animals he is dealing with. 
The livestock show rings at the fairs 
offer the best means of learning to 
know livestock . ee 


Uniform Condition Desirable in 
Fruit Exhibits 


ONDITION or freedom from blem- 

ishes and uniformity are two import- 
ant points to consider in selecting speci- 
mens of fruit for exhibition, according 
to suggestions made by members of 
the horticultural department of the col- 
lege of agriculture to farmers and fruit 
growers who expect to make displays at 
their county or state fair this fall. No 
wormy apples or those seriously blemish- 
ed by scab, blotch or other diseases 
should be shown since even minute 
blemishes may prevent an exhibit from 
securing ‘the award when competition is 
close.” Proper spraying will insure fruit 
that is reasonably free from insects and 
diseases. 

In all cases where the stem naturally 
remains attached to the fruit as in apples 
and pears, care should be taken to see 
that the stem is not broken or missing. 
Bruising of fruit which is to be shipped 
long distances to the place of exhibition 
may be avoided by wrapping each speci- 
men separately in paper and placing 
packing about it. 


In order to secure uniformity in the 
exhibit, all specimens in the plate, tray 
or box should be as closely alike in form, 
size and color as possible. Fruit in the 
middle of the box or package should be 
equal in every respect to that placed on 
top since lowering of quality beneath the 
surface of the display is usually scored 
severely. According to the standard of 
most fairs, a plate of apples, peaches, 
pears, quinces, and pawpaws consists of 
of five specimens. A plate of grapes is 
made up of five bunches, while a plate 
of plums and persimmons consists of a 
six-inch plate filled. 
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Farm Work 


By G. H. 


E SHOULD make liberal applica- 
Wi ms of fertilizers to fall sowed 

crops wherever the soil responds 
to the use of fertilizers. The matter of 
ordering fertilizers should receive im- 
mediate attention. 
Acid phosphate and 
the small- quantities 
of nitrogenous fer- 
tilizers to be used 
should be purchas- 
ed or ordered at 
once. 

* * * 

Turnips and ruta- 
bagas make a most 
valuable addition to 
the winter feed for 
cattle, sheep, hogs and poultry. These 
crops make splendid yields when sowed 
on a rich soil. The best yields are 
obtained when sowed in rows about 
thirty inches apart and the plants thin- 
ned to six to eight inches in the drills. 
Two or three pounds of seed per acre 
are sufficient when sowed in drills. 
< +_.4 





MR. ALFORD 


Be sure to cut and windrow a suffi- 
cient number of Ribbon cane stalks for 
seed before frost. Syrup is a good 
price and the temptation is great for 
the growers to make practically all of 
the cane into syrup, but the saving of 
seed stalks is of great importance. 

* * * 


Planting seed should be sacked and 
the sacks should not be piled on top of 
each other. Fresh seed should usually 
be stirred occasionally for two or three 
weeks to prevent damage from heating. 
Especial care should be given the seed 
from cotton picked early in the season, 
as they are green and heat easily. 

os Ss 


Don’t fail to plant oats, rye, barley, 
wheat, rape, clovers or vetch near the 
barn for the poultry this winter. Eggs 
will be high-priced, and the best re- 
sults are never obtained from poultry 
without a plentiful supply of the crops. 
named. Plant these crops and. thereby 
supply the best green feed at the least 
cost. 

* ¢ @ 

If possible we should put aside a lit- 
tle money for a rainy day every year. 
This is the time of all times to put 
some money in a savings bank and 
keep it there. The man with ready 
cash ,is always in a position to drive 
big bargains. The hired-man, the ten- 
ant and the home-owner should always 
keep some cash in the bank. The crop 
selling season is here and we should at- 
tend to this very important matter. 

* * * 


We cannot afford to winter unprofit- 
able livestock. Let us harvest our 
crops as soon as possible and turn the 
livestock into the fields until they are 
rolling fat, and then sell them for top- 
notch prices. Of course, it may pay 
farmers who have saved an abundance 
of roughage, velvet beans and other 
feeds to winter livestock and sell early 
in the spring, when the price is usually 
better than it is early in the winter. 


x* * * 


There is no excuse for the immense 
losses sustained every year from the 


for October 
ALFORD 


rotting of lint cotton. The farmer and 
the cotton buyer should prevent the 
large per cent of loss caused by damp- 
ness. The farmer should at least stand 
his cotton bales on edge 18 to 24 inches 
from the ground and provide some 
kind of cover to keep them dry. The 
‘cotton buyer and others should protect 
the cotton from rain while in their pos- 
session. 

se s 

Of course, it pays well to select the 

most prolific planting seed-in the field 
in the fall. Plenty of cotton, corn, sor- 
ghum; cowpea, velvet bean, peanut, 
sweet potato and other seed should be 
saved. There is always a market for 
good planting seed at planting time. If 
for any reason we fail to save planting 
seed, we should buy this fall while seed 
may be had at a reasonable price. 

se 

There should be the greatest abund- 

ance of greens for the family during 
the fall and winter months. Of course, 
collards, rape, turnips and cabbage 
supply good greens, but we should not 
forget spinach, kale and mustard. 
There are no more healthful greens 
than spinach and some should be plant- 
ed in every garden at an early date. 
Soak the seed for 24 hours at planting 
time and plant on very fertile soil. 

* * * 


We should make every effort now to 
piece out the short feed crops in some 
districts by saving all the hay and 
other roughage possible; by building 
fences so that the livestock may glean 
the fields after the crops are harvested 
to the very best advantage ; by plant- 
ing rape, oats, rye and clovers and 

vetches, for winter grazing. The mid- 
dies in well cultivated cotton fields 
make a splendid place to put in these 
crops and every cotton field should 
have a grazing and cover crop of some 
kind planted at an early date. 

x * * 


Terraces and cover crops must al- 
ways be the chief means of preventing 
soil washing and now is the time to 
build terraces and to plant fall crops. 
The best of all cover crops, of course 
are the lesumes, because they not only 
prevent the leaching out’of plant food 
already present in the soil, but transfer 
nitrogen from the air to the soil to be 
used by succeeding crops. The best of 
all legume coyer crops are bur and 
crimson clovers. 

. # 


It is an oversight if an edition of The 
Progressive Farmer comes off the press 
without one or more pleas for the 
growing of more leguminous crops. 
Legumes may be planted during seven 
or eight months in the year and there 
is really no good reason why a legume 
should not be grown on every acre of 
land on every farm at some time dur- 
ing the year. 

It is now time to-get busy planting 
fall legume crops. The seed, inoculat- 
ing material and fertilizer should be 
purchased and the soil put in first-class 
condition. 

“a 


There is an urgent need for better 
pastures on thousands of farms. Ber- 
muda grass supplemented by bur and 





AKE the best of your products 

to the fairs. Put your best up 

against the other fellow’s best. 

2. Don’t let the cover crop ques- 

tion get out of your mind until you 

have planted some sort of good 

cover crop on at least a part of the 
| land. Sow early. 


3. October is the big grain sowing 
month for the Cotton Belt. Finish 
this job in the northern portion. be- 
fore October 15, in the Southern 
portion before October 31.. 

4. Use the one-horse grain drill or 
any other good implement to sow 
oats in ‘the cotton middles. Oats 





THE BUSINESS FARMER’S CALENDAR: WHAT TO DO THIS 
WEEK AND NEXT 


must be sowed early to escape win- 
ter-killing. 


5. Save seed for next year’s cotton 
planting from the best cotton on 
your farm. Save seed from the best 
part of the best cotton. Avoid mix- 
ing at the gin. Store separately 
from other cotton seed to avoid 
heating. 

6. Keep a close watch on the cat- 
tle on pasture. When the pasture 
gets insufficient for them, supple- 
ment it with sorghum, late corn, 
corn stover, or any other good 
roughage. Arrange so they can run 
in the stalk fields some this fall. 








white clovers atid lespedeza should 
form the basis of the pastures in the 
larger part of the South. October is the 
best month for seeding bur and white 
clovers over the larger part of the South, 
and our readers should make an effort 
to seed at least a small acreage of one 
or both elovers. 


Both clovers fit in well with Bermuda 
and the seed should be planted this 
month. They may be scattered broad- 
cast at the rate of four or five pounds 
per acre over the Bermuda sod. Bur 
clover- seed should be dipped in cold 
water to wet thoroughly, then in boil- 
ing water just one minute in order to 
hasten germination, and back into the 
cold water to reinoculate the seed. 


The Joys of Owning Fine Livestock 


HERE are several reasons why one 

should own good animals. They. are 
a source of daily pleasure. It is good 
for the eye to look on a perfect structure. 
Then good animals do not have certain 
qualities found too often among people. 
They never talk about their neighbors. 
Backbiting, slander, ugly gossip are un- 
known among well-bred cows. This 
makes an atmosphere that is pure and 
simple among them. Association with 
them emphasizes the elemental relations 
and makes for soundness of life. 


I love to run away from the busy 
streets and sit down in the pasture with 
an apple in my pocket and a bag of salt 
between my feet. One by one they come 
up, bid me kindly greeting with their 
large, friendly eyes, then begin to nose 
around for the apple and the salt. Time 
slips away, soon it is sunset and I must 
go back to my jostling neighbors and 
jealous groups. Rut I go-refreshed. - I 
am sure the fascination of stock-farm- 
ing lies in the desire of man for the pure, 
for the elemental. 

When we can add fo this, the sparkle 
of profits, the pull becomes irresistible. 
Yesterday I opened the Holstein-Frie- 
sian World, and saw where Dutchland 
Aggie Olive had made a record of 28,400 
pounds of milk in a year and 1,180 
pounds of butter. This is a big record 
and was made after she recovered from 
milk fever. The sparkle came because 
this cow is the sister of my bull, Dutch- 
land Pietertje Colantha Sr. This is an 
average of 77 pounds of milk a day for 
12 months—nearly. 10 gallons! 


If you wish to renew your youth, cul- 
tivate yelations with some _ well-bred 
cows. H. H. WILLIAMS. 

Orange County, N. C. 


Editorial Comment.—Professor Wil- 
liams is one of the best known teachers 
and thinkers in the Southern States, a 
philosopher as well as a stockman. 


Signers Who Violate Contracts Will 
Be Punished 


UITS will be brought immediately by 

the Tobacco Growers’ Codperative 
Association against contract breakers in 
Eastern North Carolina and South Car- 
olina, according to announcement of 
association officials. 

Aaron Sapiro, attorney for the To- 
bacco Growers’ Coéperative Association, 
who recently secured judgment of 
$21,000 against a member of the Bean 
Growers’ Association of California, will 
conduct the suits in behalf of the 80,000 
organized tobacco growers of the Caro- 
linas and Virginia. 

Four suits will be instituted in Eastern 


North Carolina and two in South Caro- | 


NEW LAMP BURNS 


lina, according to Mr. Saprio, who said: 
“A few men cannot block the 80,000 or- 
ganized tobacco growers of the Carolinas 
and Virginia who have behind them the 
national law, the state law, and over- 
whelming public opinion.” 


\lthough relatively few members have 
broken their contracts, the association 
will adhere strictly to its policy of prose- 
cuting the few members who are too 
weak or dishonest to keep their contract 
and will punish unscrupulous law break- 
ers who attempt to induce the growers 
to break their contracts. 


HE reports from experiment stations 

and hundreds of farmers are that 
Abruzzi rye far surpasses the old com- 
mon varieties in yield of grain, and that 
it is also much better for pasture. The 
seed are still rather scarce and high- 
priced, and it is advisable for farmers 
to secure a small quantity of seed from 
reliable growers. or seed dealers and 
grow their own seed for next year. 
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94% AIR 


Beats Electric or Gas. 


A new oil lamp that gives an amaz- 
ingly brilliant, soft, white light, even 
better than gas or ‘electricity, has beeti 
tested by the U. S. Government and 35 
leading universities and found to be su- 
perior to 10 ordinary oil lamps. It burns 
without odor, smoke or noise—no pump- 
ing up, is simple, clean, safe. Burns 94 
per cent air and 6 per cent common kero- 
sene (coal-oil), 

The inventor, F. O. Johnson, 609 W. 
Lake St., Chicago, Ill, is offering to send 
a lamp on 10 days‘ FREE trial, or even to 
cive one FREE to the first user in each 
locality who will help him-introduce it. 
Write him today for full particulars 
Also ask him to explain how you can get 
the agency, and without experience or 
money make $250 to $500 per month. 

















Preface 


HE Light in the Clearing shone 

upon many things and mostly upon 
those which. above all others, have 
impassioned and perpetuated the Spir- 
it of America and which, just now, 
seem to me to be worthy of attention. 
I believe that spirit to be the very 
candle of the Lord which, in this dark 
and windy night of time, has flickered 
so that the souls of the faithful have 
been afraid. But let us be of good 
cheer. It is shining brighter as I 
write and, under God, I believe it 
shall, by and by, be seen and loved 
of all men. 

One self-contained, Homeric figure, 
of the remote country-side in which 
I was born, had the true Spirit of. 
Democracy and shed its light abroad 
in the Senate of the United States 
and the Capitol at Albany. He car- 
ried the candle of the Lord. It led 
him to a height of self-forgetfulness 
achieved by only two others—Wash- 
ington and Lincoln. 

The distinguished Senator who 
served at his side for many years, 
Thomas H. Benton, of Missouri, has 
this to say of Silas Wright in his 
“Thirty Years’ View”: 

“He refused cabinet appointments 
under his fast friend Van Buren and 
under Polk, whom he may be said 
to have elected. He refused a seat 
on the bench of the Supreme Court 
of the United States; he rejected in- 
stantly the nomination of 1844 for 
Vice-president; he refused to be put 
in nomination for the Presidency. He 
spent that time in declining office 
which others did in winning it. The 
offices he did accept, it might well be 
said, were thrust upon him. He was 
born great and above office and un- 
willingly descended to it.” 

So much by way of preparing the 
reader to meet the great commoner 
in these pages. 











CAST OF CHARACTERS 


BARTON BAYNES.......... The orphan boy. 
UNCLE “5 whee -His uncle and guardian 
pp OE ere His old maid aunt. 


LIA 
SALLY DUNKLEBERG..His sweetheart 
from childhood. 
MICHAEL HACKETT..... The schoolmaster. 
SILAS WRIGHT...The great man, his friend. 
ke a OS Se e fortune teller. 
MR. GRIMSHAW. A money lender. 


BOOK ONE 


Which Is the Story of the Candle and 
the Compass 


Chapter I.—The Melon Harvest 


NCE upon time I owned a water- 

melon. I say once because I never 

did it again. When I got through 
owning that melon I never wanted anoth- 
er. The time was 1831; I was a boy of 
seven and the melon was the first of all 
my harvests. Every night and morning I 
watered and felt and surveyed my water- 
melon. My pride grew with the melon 
and, by and by, my uncle tried to express 
the extent and nature of my riches by 
calling me a mellionaire. 

I didn’t know much about myself in 
those days except the fact that my name 
was ‘Bart Baynes and, further, that I 
was an orphan who owned a watermelon 
and a little spotted hen and lived on 
Rattleroad in a neighborhood called 
Licketysplit. I lived with my Aunt Deel 
and my Uncle Peabody Baynes on a farm. 
They were brother and sister—he about 
38 and she a little beyond the far-distant 
goal of 40, 


My father and mother died in a scourge 
of diphtheria that swept the neighbor- 
hood when I was a boy of five. For a 
time my Aunt Deel seemed to blame me 
for my loss. 


“No wonder they’re. dead,” she used 
to say, when out of patience with me 
and—well I suppose that I must have 
had an unusual talent for all the noisy 
arts of childhood when I broke the 
silence of that little home. 

The word “dead” set. the first: mile- 
stone in the long stretch of my memory. 
That was because I tried so hard, to 
comprehend it and’ furthe: because. it 
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kept repeating its challenge to my imag- 
ination. 

I often wondered just what had be- 
come of my father and mother and I 
remember that the day after I went to 
my aunt’s home a great idea came to me. 
It came out of the old dinner-horn 
hanging in the shed. I knew the power 
of its summons and I slyly captured the 
horn and marched around the house 
blowing it and hoping that it would 
bring my father up from the fields. I 
blew and blew and listened for that 
familiar halloo of his. When I paused 
for a drink of water at the well my aunt 
came and seized the horn and said it 
was no wonder they were dead. She 
knew nothing of the sublime bit of ne- 
cromancy she had _ interrupted—poor 
soul! : 

I knew that she had spoken of my 
parents for I supposed that they were 
the only people in the world who were 
dead, but I did not know what it meant 
to be dead. I often called to them as 
I had been wont to do, especially in the 
night, and shed many tears because they 
came no more to answer me. Aunt Deel 
did not often refer directly to my talents, 
but I saw, many times, that no-wonder- 
they-died look in her face. 

Children are great rememberers. They 
are the recording angels—the keepers of 
the book of life. Man forgets—how 
easily !—and easiest of all, the solemn 
truth that children do not forget. 

A few days after I arrived in the 
horne of my aunt and uncle I slyly en- 
tered the parlor and climbed the what- 
not to examine some white flowers on its 
top shelf and tipped the whole thing 
over, scattering its burden of albums, 
wax flowers and sea shells on the floor. 
My awtnt came running on her tip- 
toes and exclaimed: “Mercy! Come right 
out o’ here this minute—you pest !” 

I took some rather long steps going 
out which were due to the fact that Aunt 
Deel had hold of my hand. While I sat 
weeping she went back into the parlor 
and began to pick up things. 

“My wreath! my wreath!” I heard 
her moaning. . 

How well I temember that little as- 
semblage of flower ghosts in wax! They 
had no more right to associate with hu- 
man beings than the ghosts of fable. 
Uncle Peabody used to call them the 
“Minervy flowers” because they were a 
present from his Aunt Minerva. When 
Aunt Deel returned to the kitchen where 
I sat—a sorrowing little refuge hunched 
up in a corner—she said: “I’ll have to tell 
your Uncle Peabody—ayes !” 

“Oh please don’t tell my Uncle Pea- 
body,” I wailed. 

“Ayes! I'll have to tell him,” 
swered firmly. 

For the first time I looked for him 
with dread at the window and when he 
came I hid in a closet and heard that 
solemn and penetrating note in her voice 
as she said: 

“IT guess you'll have to take that boy 
away—ayes !” 

“What now?” he asked. 

“My stars! he sneaked into the parlor 
and tipped over the what-not and smash- 
ed that beautiful wax wreath!” 

Her voice trembled. 

“Not them Minervy flowers?” he asked 
in a tone of doleful incredulity. 

“Ayes he did!” 

“And tipped over the hull what-not?” 

“Ayes !” 

“Jerusalem four-corners !”” he exclaim- 
ed. “I'll have to—”’ 

He stopped as he was wont to do on 
the threshold of strong opinions and mo- 
mentous resolutions. 

The rest of the conversation was 
drowned in my own cries and Uncle Pea- 
body came and lifted me tenderly and 
carried me up-stairs. 

He sat down with me on his lap and 
hushed my cries. Then he said. very 
gently: 

“Now, Bub, you and me have got to 
be careful, What-nots and albums and 


she an- 


wax flowers and hair-cloth sofys are the 
most dang’rous critters in St. Lawrence 
County. They’re purty savage. Keep 
your eye petied.'’ Yow can’t tell what! 


minute they'll jump on ye. More boys 
have been dragged away and tore to 
pieces by ’em than by all the bears and 
panthers in the woods. When I was a 
boy I got a cut acrost my legs that made 
a scar ye can see now, and it was a hair- 
cloth sofy that done it. Keep out o’ 
that old parlor. Ye might as well go 
into a cage o’ wolves. How be I goin’ 
to make ye remember it?” 

“T don’t know,” I whimpered and be- 
gan to cry out in fearful anticipation. 

He set me in a chair, picked up one of 
his old carpet-slippers and began to 
thump the bed with it. He belabored the 
bed with tremendous vigor. Meanwhile 
he looked at me and exclaimed: .“You 
dreadful child!” 

I knew that my sins were responsible 
for this violence. It frightened me and 
my cries increased. 

The door at the*bottom of the stairs 
opened suddenly. 

Aunt Deel called: 

“Don’t lose your temper, Peabody. I 
think you’ve gone fur enough—ayes !” 

He called back to her: “I wouldn’t ’a’ 
cared so much if it hadn’t ’a’ been the 
what-not and them Minervy flowers. 
When a boy tips over a what-not he’s 
goin’ it purty strong.” 

“Well, don’t be too severe. You'd bet- 
ter come now and git me a pail o’ water 
—ayes, I think ye had.” 

Uncle Peabody did a lot of sneezing 
and coughing with his big red handker- 
chief over his face and I was not old 
enough then to understand it. He kissed 
me and took my little hand in his big 
hard one and led me down the stairs. 

After that in private talks uncle and 
I always referred to our parlor as the 
wolf den and that night, after I had 
gone to bed, he lay down beside me and 
told me the story of a boy who, having 
been left alone in his father’s house one 
day, was suddenly set upon and roughly 
handled by a what-not, a shaggy old 
hair-cloth sofy and an album. The al- 
bum had watched its chance and, when 
he stood beneath it, had jumped off a 
shelf on to his head. Studdenly he heard 
a voice calling him: 

“Little boy, come here,” it said, and it 
was the voice of the what-not. 

“Just step up on this lower shelf,” says 
the old what-not. “I want to show ye 
somethin’.” 

The what-not was all covered with 
shiny things and looked as innocent as 
a lamb. 

He went over and stepped on the ‘low- 
er shelf and then the savage thing jump- 
ed right on top of him, very supple, and 
threw him on the floor and held him 
there until his mother came. 

I dredmed that night that a long-leg- 
ged what-not, with a-wax wreath in its 
hands, chased me around the house and 
caught and bit me on the neck. I called 
for help and uncle came and found me 
on the floor and put me back in bed 
again. 

For a long time I thought that the way 
a man punished a boy was by thumping 
his bed. I knew that women had a dif- 
ferent and less satisfactory method, for 
I remembered that my mother had 
spanked me and Aunt Deel had a way of 
giving my hands and head a kind of 
watermelon thump with the middle 
finger of her right hand and with a 
curious look in her eyes. Uncle Peabody 
used to call it a “snaptious look.” Al- 
most always he whacked the bed with his 
slipper. There were exceptions, how- 
ever, and, by and by, I came to know in 
each case the destination of the slipper 
for if I had done anything which really 
afflicted my conscience that strip of 
leather seemed to know the truth, and 
found its way to my person. 

My Uncle Peabody was a man of a 
thousand. I often saw him laughing and 
talking to himself and strange fancies 
came into my head about it. 

“Who be you talkin’ to?” I asked. 

“Who be I talkin’ to, Bub? Why, I’m 
talkin’ to my friends.” 

“Friends ?” I said. 

“The. friends I orto have had but ain’t 
got. When I git lonesome I just make 
up a lof o” folks and some of ’em is good 
¢comp'iy.” 





med 4 ; i sInjad EDD EK 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
He loved to have me with him, as he 
worked, and told me odd tales and seem- 
ed to enjoy my prattle. I often saw him 
stand with rough fingers stirring his 
beard, just beginning to show a sprinkle 
of w hite, while he looked down at me 


as if struck with wonder at something | 
had said. 


“Come and give me a kiss, Bub,” he 
would say. As he knelt down I would 
run to his arms and I wondered why he 
always blinked his gray eyes after he had 
kissed me. 





- He was a bachelor and for a singular 
reason. I have always laid it to the but- 
ternut trousers—the most sacred bit of 
apparel of which I have any knowledge. 

“What have you got on them butter- 
nut trousers for?” I used to hear Aunt 
Deel say when he came down-stairs in 
his first best clothes to go to meeting or 
“attend” a sociable—those days people 
just went to meeting but they always “at- 
tended” sociables—“You’re a wearin’ 
‘em threadbare, ayes! I suppose you've 
sot yer eyes on some one o’ the girls. I 
can always tell—ayes I can! When you 
git your long legs in them butternut 
trousers I know you’re warmin’ up— 
ayes !” 

I had begun to regard those light- 
brown trousers with a feeling of awe, 
and used to put my hand upon them very 
softly when uncle had them on. They 
seemed to rank with “sofys,” albums and 
what-nots in their capacity for making 
trouble. 

Uncle Peabody rarely made any an- 
swer, and for a time thereafter Aunt 
Deel acted as if she were about done 
with him. She would go around with a 
stern face as if unaware of his presence, 
and I had to keep out of her way. In 
fact I dreaded the butternut trousers al- 
most as much as she did. 


Once Uncle Peabody had put on the 
butternut trousers, against the usual pro- 
test, to go to meeting. 

“Ayes! you’ve got ’em on ag’in,” said 
Aunt Deel. “I suppose your black trous- 
ers ain’t good ‘nough. That’s cause 
you know Edna Perry is goin’ to be there 
—ayes !” 

Edna Perry was a widow of about his 
age who was visiting her sister in the 
neighborhood. 

Aunt Deel wouldn’t go to church with 
us, sO we went off together and’walked 
home with Mrs. Perry. As we passed 
our house I saw Aunt Deel looking out 
of the window and waved my hand to 
her. 

When we got home at last we found 
my aunt sitting in her armchair by the 
stove. 

“You did it—didn’t ye?”—ayes,” she 
demanded rather angrily as we came in. 
“Done what?” asked Uncle Peabody. 

“Shinin’ up to that Perry woman— 
ain’t ye?—ayes! I see you’re bound to 
git married—ayes !” 

I had no idea what it meant to get 
married but I made up my mind that it 
was something pretty low and bad. For 
the moment I blamed Uncle Peabody. 

Aunt Deel’s voice and manner seemed 
to indicate that she had borne with him 
to the limit of her patience. 


“Delia,” said my uncle, “It wouldn't 
be so—” 

Again he checked himself for fear of 
going too far, I suppose. 

“My heart! my heart!” Aunt Deel ex- 
claimed and struggled to her feet sob- 
bing, and Uncle Peabody helped her to 
the lounge. She was so ill the rest of 
the day that my uncle had to go for the 
doctor while I bathed her forehead with 
cold water. 

Poor Uncle Peabody! Every step to- 
ward matrimony required such an outlay 
of emotion and such a sacrifice of com- 
fort that I presumed it seemed to be 
hardly worth while. 

Yet I must be careful not to give the 
reader a false impression of my Aunt 
Deel. She was a thin, pale woman, rath- 
er tall, with brown hair and blue eyes 
and a tongue—well, her tongue has spok- 
en for itself. I suppose that she will 
seem inhumanly selfish with this jeal- 
ousy of her brother. 

“I promised ma that I would look 
after you and I‘m a-goin’ to do it— 
ayes!” I used to hear her say to my 
uncle. 

There were not many married men 
who were so thoroughly looked after. 
This was due in part to her high opinion 
of the Baynes family, and to ‘a general 
distrust of women.’ In her ‘view they 
were a designing lot, It. was probably 
true that Mrs: Perry was fond of, Shey 
‘and’ would have beed glad’to ‘join’ th 
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Baynes family, but those items should 
not have been set down against her. 
There was Aunt Deel’s mistake. She 
couldn’t allow any humanity in other 
women. 


She toiled incessantly. She washed 
and scrubbed and polished and dusted 
and sewed and knit from morning until 
night. She lived in mortal fear that 
company would come and find her un- 
prepared—Alma Jones or Jabez Lincoln 
and his wife, or Ben and Mary Hum- 
phries, or “Mr. and Mrs. Horace Dunkel- 
berg.” These were the people of whom 
she talked when the neighbors came in 
and when she was not talking of the 
Bayneses. I observed that she always 
said “Mr. and Mrs. Horace Dunkelberg.” 
They were the conversational ornaments 
of our home. “As Mrs. Horace Dunkel- 
berg says,” or, “as I said to Mrs. Horace 
Dunkelberg,” were phrases calculated to 
establish our social standing. I sup- 
posed that the ‘world was peopled by 
Joneses, Lincolns, Humphries and Dun- 
kelbergs, but mostly by Dunkelbergs. 
These latter were very rich people who 
lived in Canton village. 

I know, now, how dearly Aunt Deel 
loved, her brother and me. I must have 
been a great trial to that woman of 40, 
unused to the pranks of children and 
the tender offices of a mother. Naturally 
I turned from her to my Uncle Péabody 
as a refuge and a help in time of trouble 
with increasing fondness. He had no 
knitting or sewihg to do and when Uncle 
Peabody sat in the house he gave all his 
time to me and we weathered many a 
storm together as we sat silently in his 
favorite corner, of an evening, where I 
always went to sleep in his arms. 

He and T slept in the little room up- 
stairs, “under the shingles’—as uncle 
used to say. I in a small bed, and he in 
the big one which had been the receiver 
of so much violence. So I gave her only 
a qualified affection until I could see be- 
neath the words and the face and the 
correcting hand of my Aunt Deel. 

Uncle made up the beds in our room. 
Often his own bed would go unmade. 
My aunt would upbraid him for laziness, 
whereupon he would say that when he 
got up he liked the feel of that bed so 
much that he wanted to begin next night 
right where he had left off. 

I was seven years old when Uncle 
Peabody gave me the watermelon seeds. 
I put one of them in my mouth and bit it. 

“It appears to me there’s ‘an awful 
draft blowin’ down your throat,” said 
Uncle Peabody. “You ain’t no business 
eatin’ a melon seed.” 

“Why ?” was my query. 

“Cause it was made to put in the 
ground. Didn’t you know it was alive?” 

“Alive!” I exclaimed. 

“Alive,” said he, “I’ll show ye.” 

He put a number of the seeds in the 
ground and covered them, and said that 
that part of the garden should be mine. 
I watched it every day and by. and by 
two vines came up. One sickened and 
‘died in dry weather. Uncle Peabody 
said that I must water the other every 
day. I did it faithfully and the vine 
throve. , 

“What makes it grow?” I asked. 

“The same thing that makes you 
grow,” said Uncle Peabody. “You can 
do lots of things but there’s only one 
thing that a watermelon can do. It can 
just grow. See how it reaches out to- 
ward the sunlight! If we was to pull 
them vines around and try to make ’em 
grow toward the north they wouldn’t 
mind us.: They’d creep back and go 
reachin’ toward the sunlight ag’in just 
as if they had a compass to show ’em the 
way.” 

It was hard work, I thought, to go 
down into the garden, night and mern- 
ing, with my little pail full of water, but 
uncle said that I should get my pay when 
the melon was ripe. I had to keep the 
wood-box full and feed the chickens. 
They were odious tasks. When I asked 
Aunt Deel what I should get for doing 
them she answered quickly : 

“Nospanks and bread and butter— 
ayes |” 

When I asked what were “nospanks” 
she told me that they were part of the 
wages of a good child. I was better paid 
for my care of the watermelon vine, for 
its growth was measured with a string 
every day and kept me interested. One 
morning I found five blossoms on it. 
I picked one and carried to Aunt Deel. 
Another I destroyed in the tragedy of 
catching a bumblebee which had crawled 
into its cup. In due time three small 
melons appeared. When they were as 
big as a baseball I picked two of, them. 
One I tasted and threw away as I ran to 


the pump for relief. The other I hurled 
at a dog on my way to school. 


So that last melon on the vine had my 
undivided affection. It grew in size and 
reputation, and soon I learned that a 
reputation is about the worst thing that 
a watermelon can acquire while it is on 
the vine. I-invited everybody that came 
to the house to go and see my water- 
melon. They looked it over and said 
pleasant things about it. When I was a 
boy people used to treat children and 
watermelons with a like solicitude. Both 
were a subject for jests and both pro- 
duced similar reaction in the human 
countenance. 


Aunt Deel often applied the water- 
melon test to my forehead and discov- 
ered in me a capacity for noise which no 
melon could rival. That act became very 
familiar to me, for when my melon was 
nearing the summit of its fame and in- 
fluence, all beholders thumped its round- 
ed side with the middle finger of the 
right hand, and said that they guessed 
they’d steal it. I knew that this was 


. some kind of a joke and a very idlé one 


for they had also threatened to steal me 
and nothing had come of it. 


At last Uncle Peabody agreed with me 
that it was about time to pick the melon. 
I decided to pick immediately after the 
meeting on Sunday, so that I could give 
it to my aunt and uncle at dinner-time. 
When we got home I[ ran for the garden. 
My feet and those of our friends and 
neighbors had literally worn a path to 
the melon. In eager haste I got my little 
wheelbarrow and ran with it to the end 
of that path. There I found nothing but 
broken vines! The melon had vanished. 
I ran back to the house almost over- 
come by a feeling of alarm, for I had 
thought long of that hour of pride when 
I should bring the melon and present it 
to my aunt and uncle. 


“Uncle Peabody,” I shouted my melon 
is gone.” 

“Well.I van!” said he, “somebody must 
’a’ stole it.” 


“Stole it?” I repeated the words 
without fully comprehending what they 
meant. 


“But it was my, melon,” I said with 
trembling voice. 

“Yes and I vum it’s too bad! But, 
Bart, you ain’t learned yit that there are 
wicked people in the world who come 
and take what don’t belong to ’em.” 

There were tears in my eyes when I 
asked: 

“They'll bring it back, won’t they?” 

“Never!” said Uncle Peabody, “I’m 
afraid they’ve et it up.” 

He had no sooner said it than a cry 
broke from my lips, and I sank down 
upon the grass moaning and sobbing. I 
lay amidst the ruins of the simple faith 
of childhood. It was as ff the world and 
all its joys had come to an end. 

“You can’t blame the boy,” I heard 
Uncle Peabody saying. “He’s fussed 
with that melon all summer. He wanted 


to give it to you for a present.” 


“Ayes so he did! Well I declare! I 
never thought o’ that—ayes!” 


Aunt Deel spoke in a low, kindly tone 
and came and lifted me to my feet very 
tenderly. 


“Come, Bart, don’t feel so about that 
old melon,” said she, “it ain’t worth it. 
Come with me. I’m goin’ to give you a 
present—ayes I be!” 


I was still crying when she took me to 
her trunk, and offered the grateful as- 
suagement of candy and a belt, all em- 
broidered with blue and white beads. 


“Now, you see, Bart, how low and 
mean anybody is that takes what don’t 
belong to ’em—ayes! They’re snakes! 
Everybody hates ’em an’ stamps on ’em 
when they come in sight—ayes !” 


The abomination of the Lord was in 
her look and manner. How it shook my 
soul! He who had taken the water- 
melon had also taken from me some- 
thing I was never to have again, and a 
very wonderful thing it was—faith in the 
goodness of men. My eyes had seen evil. 
The world had committed its first offense 
against me and my spirit was no longer 
the white beautiful thing it nad been. 
Still, therein is the beginning of wis- 
dom and, looking down the long vista of 
the years, I thank God for the great har- 
vest of the lost watermelon. Better 
things had come in its place—under- 
standing and what more, often I have 
vainly tried to estimate. For one thing, 
that sudden revelation of the heart of 
childhood had lifted my aunt’s out of 
the cold storage of a ptritanic spirit, and 
warmed it into new life and opened its 
door for me. 


In the afternoon she sent me over to 
Wills’ to borrow a little tea. I stopped 
for a few minutes to play with Henry 
Wills—a boy not quitea year older than 
I. While playing there I discovered a 
piece of the rind of my melon in the 
dooryard. On that piece of rind I saw 
the cross which I had made one day with 
my thumb-nail. It was intended to indi- 
cate that the melon was solely and whol- 
ly mine. I felt a flush of anger. 

“T hate you,” I said as I approached 
him. ‘ 

“T hate you,” he answered. 

*“Your’re a snake!” I said. 

We now stood, face to face and breast 
to breast, like a pair of young roosters. 
He gave me a shove and told me to go 
home. I gave him a shove and told him 
I wouldn’t. I pushed up close to him 
again and we glared into each other’s 
eyes. 

“Suddenly he spat in my face. I gave 
him a scratch on the forehead with my 
finger-nails. Then we fell upon each 
other and rolled on the ground and hit 
and scratched with feline ferocity. 

Mrs. Wills ran out of the house and 
parted us. Our blood was hot and leak¢ 
ing through the skin of our faces a little. 


“He pitched on me,” Henry explained. 
I couldn’t speak. 


-“Go right home—this 
brat!” said Mrs. Wills in anger. 


minute—you 
Here’s 
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Don’t you ever come here 


your tea. 
again.” 

I took the tea and started down the 
road weeping. What a bitter day that 
was for me! I dreaded to face my aunt 
and uncle. Coming through the grove 
down by our gate I met Uncle Peabody. 
With the keen eyesight of the father of 
the prodigal son he had seen me coming 
“a long way off” and shouted: 

“Well here be ye—I was kind o’ wor- 
ried, Bub.” 

Then his eye caught the léok of dejec- 
tion in my gait and figure. He hurried 
toward me. He stopped as I came sob- 
bing to his feet. 

“Why, what’s the matter?” he said 
gently, as he took the teacup from my 
hand, and sat down upon his heels. 

I could only fall into his arms and ex- 
press myself in the grief of childhood. 
He hugged me close and begged me to 
tell him what was the matter. 

“That Wills boy stole my melon,” I 
said, and the words came slow with sobs. 

“Oh, no he didn’t,” said Uncle Pea- 
body. 

“Yes he did. I saw a piece o’ the rin’.” 

“Well by—” said Uncle Peabody, stop- 
ping as usual, at the edge of the precipice. 


“He’s a snake,” I added. 

“And you fit and he scratched you up 
that way?” 

“T scratched him, too.” 

“Don’t you say a word about it to Aunt 
Deel. Don’t ever speak o’ that miser- 
able melon ag’in to anybody. You scoot 
around to the barn, an’ I'll be thére in a 
minute and fix ye up.” 

He went by the road with the tea and 
I ran around to the lane and up to the 
stable. Uncle Peabody met me there in 
a moment and brought a pail of water 
atid washed my face so that I felt and 
looked more respectable. 


“If Aunt Deel asks ye about them 
scratches you just tell her that you and 
Hen had a little disagreement,” said my 
uncle. 

She didn’t ask me, probably because 
Uncle Peabody had explained in his own 
way, and requested her to say nothing. 

The worst was over for that day but 
the Baynes-Wills feud had begun. It 
led to many a fight in the school yard and 
on the way home. We were so evenly 
matched that our quarrel went on for a 
long time and gathered intensity as it 
continued. 

One day Uncle Peabody had given 
me an egg and said that there was a 
chicken in it. 

“All ye havé ¢o do is to keep it warm 
an’ the chicken will come to life, and 
when the hen is off the nest some day 
it will see light through the shell and 
peck its way out,” he explained. 


He marked my initials on the egg 
and put it under a hen and by and by 
a little chicken came out of the shell. 
I held it in my palm—a quivering, 
warm handful of yellow down. Its 
helplessness appealed to me and I fed 
and watched it every day. Later my 
uncle told me that it was a hen chick 
and would be laying eggs in four 
months. He added: 

“It’s the only thing it can do, an’ if 
it’s let alone it'll be sure to do it. Fol- 
lows a kind of a compass that leads to 
the nest every time.” 

This chicken grew into a little spot- 
ted hen. She became my sole compan- 
ion in many a lonely hour when Uncle 
Peabody had gone to the village, or was 
working in wet ground, or on the hay 
rack, or the mowing machine where I 
couldn’t be with him. She was an ami- 
able, confiding little hen who put her 
trust in me and kept it unto the day of 
her death, which came not until she 
had reached the full dignity of mature 
henhood. 

She was like many things on the 
farm—of great but  unconsidered 
beauty. No far-fetched pheasant was 
half so beautiful as she. I had always 
treated her with respect, and she would 
let me come and sit beside her while 
she rolled in the dust and permit me to 
stroke her. head and examine her woén- 
derful dress of glossy mottled satin. 
She would spread her glowing sleeves 
in the sunlight, and let me feel their 
downy lining with my fingers and see 
how their taut, snug-fitting plumes 
were set. 

I remember a day when she was sit- 
ting on her nest with that curious ex- 
pression in her eyes which seemed to 
say, “Please don’t bother me now for 
this is my busy time.” I brought three 


(Continued on page 15, column 1) 
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YOU WILL LOVE BART BAYNES, UNCLE 
PEABODY AND AUNT DEEL 


EVERY reader of The Progressive Farmer we 
make this earnest recommendation. 


Get somebody to read aloud to the whole family 
circle each week the beautiful, inspiring, and vivid 
story, “The Light in the Clearing”, starting in this 
week’s Progressive Farmer. 


Some of you good folks are not in the habit of read- 
ing stories but we want to say you just can’t afford to 
miss this one. Your whole life will be poorer if you do. 
By reading you will make new friends and acquaint- 
ances that you will love like real folks. Every boy and 
girl, man and woman in our whole Progressive Farmer 
family will be better and happier for knowing these 
wonderful country folks and knowing the rearing and 
romance of Bart Baynes, the silent heroism of Uncle 
Peabody and Aunt Deel, the nobility of Silas Wright, 
the tragedy .of the- Grimshaws, the mystery of the 
silent woman. 


We have no hesitation in saying The Progressive 
Farmer has never printed a better story. 

















F YOU are not a subscriber to The Progressive 

Farmer but have received this copy don’t hesitate 

to start reading “The Light in the Clearing”. We 

will send you a most attractive subscription offer 

which will enable you to follow the story to the end 
and get your money back if you are not satisfied. 


FTER the crops are gathered, and before the win- 

ter rains set in, is a good time to do all needed 
terracing work and prevent the heavy erosion and 
wastage of fertility caused by washing rains on roll- 
ing and hilly land. Your state extension service 
will be glad to advise with you on the terracing 
problem. 


ANY: a boy or girl fails to take an-interest in 

school work simply because he or she doesn’t 
quite see why it is necessary to study this book or 
that. We can’t expect these little fellows to reason 
things out and -decide for themselves that studying 
will help them in after-life. Hence many a child 
“just drags along” in school merely becau%e real 
study is rather hard and he hasn’t figured out just 
how such study is going to be of real help ‘to him 
Jater on. Let’s talk over school matters with the 
little folks. 


ECRETARY of Agriculture Wallace recently out- 
lined the duties of the extension forces of our 
various colleges of agriculture in their relations with 
agricultural organizations. According to his state- 
ment, the members of the extension forces are pub- 
lic teachers and it is not a part of their official duties 
to perform for individual farmers or for organiza- 
tions the actual operations of production, marketing, 
or the various activities necessary to the proper con- 
duct of business or social organizations. They are 
expected, however, to make available to organiza- 
tions such information as will be helpful to them 
and contribute to the success of their work. 


HE aesthetic value of paint on the farm is recog- 

nized through the eye—the financial through the 
pocket. Good paint well put on will double the dur- 
ability of a gate, fence, or building. A banker in one 
state lends 25 per cent more to the farmer who 
keeps his buildings beautified and protected with 
paint than to one with unpainted buildings. Another 
says, “I will loan 50 per cent more to a farmer who 
keeps his buildings well painted. and his farm in 
good order than to one who does not.” There are 
farmers of good financial and moral standing who 
neglect to paint their buildings, but the rule is that 
the industrious, intelligent, and substantial people 
living in the country keep their buildings painted. 


R the protection of the farmer and others from 

unscrupulous and fraudulent fruit tree and other 
plant agents, Mississippi requires all persons who 
sell, deliver, or take orders for nursery stock in Mis- 
Sissippi to secure certificates of permission from the 
nursery inspection section of the. State Plant Board. 
The application for the certificate is in affidavit form 
and carries the names and addresses of the nurser- 


jes the agent will represent, the counties in which he 
will operate, 


and the nurseries with: which he has 





been connected in the past five years. The affidavit 
also gives the permanent home address of the agent. 
Such a rule will make it difficult for crooks and 
swindlers to operate without coming to grief, but is 
a great aid to the honest and legitimate vendor of 
fruit trees and other plants. 


HE best of the modern fairs, are unquestion- 
* ably worth all they cost, even in an educa- 
tional way, if the farming people can be induced to 
attend in sufficient numbers and use the exhibits to 
their full educational value. If enough farming peo- 
ple were interested enough in the education to be ob- 
tained from the exhibits and drew sufficient enter- 
tainment from the acquiring of information about 
their business, as considerable numbers are, there 
would be no question about the economy of agri- 
cultural fairs and they’ would be made much better. 
Fair managers, as far as their resources will permit, 
are. giving those who attend their fairs what they 
want, or at least what the managers honestly think 
the people want, and the chances are all in favor of 
the managers being pretty nearly correct in their 
estimate of what the public wants. 


Let’s Attend the Fairs This Year 


N THE South in the past our so-called agricul- 
| ee fairs have not been what they ought to be. 

Not enough attention has been given to the edu- 
cational features and too much emphasis has been 
laid on amusement features—and in far too many 
cases, amusement features of a rather unwholesome 
kind. ' 

Nevertheless, even the imperfect fairs we have had 
have been worth while. The writer has attended 
ears—large fairs and small fairs; 
sricultural exhibits or features pre- 


fairs for many ye 
fairs where the ag 
dominated and fairs where entertainment, both good 
and mean, overshadowed all else. But we do not 
recall a single fair from which, if any farmer living 
within fifty to one hundred miles had attended with 
a sincere desire for information about his business, he 
could not have obtained enough to justify his attend- 
ance, 

But we are glad to say that the last three or four 
years have really seen a most gratifying improve- 
ment in our,state and district fairs in Carolina and 
Virginia. On account of Virginia’s greater interest 
in livestock and its more generally diversified agri- 
culture, its State Fair has naturally been somewhat 
superior to our North Carolina and South Carolina 
State Fairs 
1all opportunities for exhibits- 


where cotton and tobacco—which offer 
-have so large- 


attention of our people. 


very Ss 
ly engaged the 

This year, however, new state fair managements 
both in North Carolina and South Carolina are pre- 
paring to show the people of these two states just 
what a state fair can be and ought to be. In North 
Carolina, Mrs. Edith Vanderbilt has proved the most 
aggressive and progressive president the State Fair 
has ever had. She has revolutionized it. In South 
Carolina the new president, Mr. R. M. Cooper, one of 
the state’s most progressive farmers and stockmen, 
is likewise revolutionizing the state fair and making 
it more useful than ever before. : 

Our district and county fairs are also constantly 
improving. At Pinehurst the successful Sandhill 
Fairis an example of what can be done with a 
strictly agricultural fair without any midway. This 
fair now has the largest Berkshire show in America. 


Let’s go to the fairs this year—and let’s make a 
note right now of the big State Fair dates: . Rich- 
mond next week, October 2-10; Raleigh, October 
16-21; Columbia, October 23-28. If you set out to 
learn all you can, ‘it will pay to go, leaving the 
amusement and recreation as clear gain. 


Have the Courage of Your Convictions 


HE battle is on. Whether codperative market- 

ing of crops is to sticceed or whether the old 

system is to prevail is the question that is be- 
ing decided. This is the same fight that has gone on 
for years wherever farmers have sought to protect 
themselves through codperative handling or selling 
of their products. The farmers’ codperative eleva- 
tors in the Middle West had it tooth and nail with 
the old line companies. Scores of the codperative 
elevators failed because farmers were. disloyal to 
their own organization. Codperative creameries had 
the same experience. “Beat the codperatives by 
hook or crook,” seemed to be the policy of the oppo- 
sition, those engaged in the creamery business for 
private gain. The codperative creameries, too, failed 
by the scores because farmers failed to understand 
the wiles of the opposition, failed to recognize the 
wolves in sheep’s clothing, those who under pretense 





of friendship led them to betray and wreck their in 
organization. But hundreds of these organizations 
succeeded. They succeeded where farmers of stead- 
fast character had the courage of their convictions 
and had loyalty to their own enterprise. They came 
through the scorching hot fight, victorious, with 
honor unsullied, character unstained. 


This is the same sort of fight, the same sort of fire 
the cooperating farmers in California went through 
in establishing and making effective their thirteen 
big commodity marketing organizations that are 
now handling millions of dollars worth of products 
for the growers. The Florida Citrus Exchange 
which last year sold four millions of boxes of citrus 
fruits for its grower members has constantly met 
such opposition and is constantly meeting it. As- 
sault after assault, continued assault, has been 
launched against ‘the wheat. growers’ organizations 
of the Far West. In fact, it is doubtful if any organi- 
zation of farmers for the purpose of conducting the 
business of selling their own products has yet been 
formed without having run the gauntlet of malicious 
Opposition. 


The Florida Citrus Exchange, the California, com- 
modity marketing organizations, and some of the 
wheat growers’ organizations of the far West are 
outstanding examples of successful farmer codpera- 
tion. They have succeeded first because they were 
right, second because of the efficiency. of the business 
methods employed, and last but not least, because of 
the steadfast loyalty, honesty, and integrity of the 
grower members. 

History is repeating itself. The codperative cotton 
and tobacco growers’ associations of Cdrolina and 
Virginia are meeting with the same sort of opposition 
met by numberless other efforts of a similar nature. 
In a general way the same tricks are being resorted to 
in an effort to break the loyalty of the grower mem- 
bers. The same wild stories are being told. It is 
natural to expect that many signers will listen to the 
stories they are told about their own organization. 
Some, not knowing the wiles of the opposition, may 
fall into the traps that are set for them and may 
be tempted to betray themselves by breaking or in 
some way avoiding their contract with their own or- 
ganization. <i 

Loyal members are fully awake to these dangers. 
With these things in view they are perfecting and 
strengthening the organization within the counties. 
Local committees are being organized to help main- 
tain the morale of the signers, to point out and 
stamp. out the falsehoods as fast as they appear. 
Their greatest work in behalf of the association is 
ever tc keep in the minds of the members the fact 
that loyalty to their own organization is the most 
valued asset of the organization. Mr. Signer, you 
can rest assured that your organization will be as- 
sailed, as others have been, in every conceivable 
way. Just be on guard, don’t let yourself be misled, 
Maintain the strictest loyalty for what you are doing 
through your organization. Loyalty on the part of 
every member, backed by the signed contracts of 
those who might be weak, will assure the success of 
the co6perative associations and save millions of dol- 
lars to our Carolina-Virginia farmers. Be steadfast, 
be loyal, be honest with yourself. 


How to Save Soy Bean Seed 


OME Southern farmers who have always picked 
S enough cowpeas for seed the following year are 

somewhat puzzled to know how best to save soy 
beans for seed. They’ve already decided that hand- 
picking is a hopeless task. 

If the soy beans are planted to themselves, the best 
thing to do is to.cut them when the pods begin to 
turn and before they are dry enough to pop open. 
Rake into windrows when the leaves are wilted and 
pile into cocks before the leaves and pods become 
brittle. When well cured, haul to the barn and store 
where you have a tight floor. , Late in the winter or 
early in the spring run through the threshing ma- 
chine or flail out the beans by tramping and beating. 


Where the soy beans from which you want to 
save seed are planted in the corn, .one can ‘pull 
up or cut the beans with a hand blade, pile them in 
cocks until cured and haul to the barn. A ton of 
good, dry soy bean stalks and pods should turn out 
about ten bushels of seed. Soy beans are not at- 
tacked by weevils and are not likely to be molested 
by rats and mice. However, if they are threshed 
out when damp and ‘stored in any sort of a damp 
place they will. be ruined. 
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A SUCCESS TALK FOR FARM BOYS 


An Answer to the Question: ‘‘What’s the Use of 
Going to School?’’ 


By CLARENCE POE 














Y DEAR BOY:— 

M The time of year has come when the schools 
open again. You have probably started, or 

will start very soon now. And just at this time I 

should like to have a talk with you about what 

school life should mean to you and what you should 

make it worth to you. 

It may be you have never satisfied yourself as to 
just why you go to school anyway. Maybe you have 
asked yourself: “What’s the good of my studying 
this book or that? What am I going to get out of 
it? How much better off am I going to be than the 
boy who doesn’t go to school at all?” 

Those are frank, fair questions that should be an- 
swered fairly and frankly. Let us see. 


“What's the Good of Going to School?” 


HERE are two reasons why you should go fo 

T sctoot In the first place, it is good discipline. 

If you make it a rule to go regularly every 

day and be right on time every morning, wet or dry, 

hot or cold, convenient or inconvenient, except when 

life or health would be endangered, right ther& you 

get a training in promptness, punctuality, system, 

reliability, dependability, that will help you the long- 
est day you live. 

Next when you get into the schoolroom you dis- 
cipline yourself to keep quiet when you wish to talk; 
to sit still when you wish to move around; to 
do things as you are told to do them when you had 
rather do them another way all your own—and all 
this is training in poise, calmness, self-control, self- 
mastery. 

You are also given lessons to study and you must 
find the answers for yourself; you must think and 
reason things out—and all this trains you in thought- 
fulness, intellectual power, and self-reliance. 

Finally, recess comes and there are ganies to play. 
You can’t play them just your way but you must 
play them by rules and you must respect the rights 
of other boys and girls or they will not play with 
you—and this trains you for codperation with others, 
trains you for citizenship and neighborliness. 


The Value of the “Three R’s” 


LL these things, you see, are worth while even 
A see from the value of the studies themselves. 

But ‘in the second place, each study is also val- 
uable for its own sake. 

You do not need to be told that the famous “three 
R’s”—reading, ’riting, and ’rithmetic—will be worth 
a lot to you as long as you live. You know that if 
you do not learn to read and do not learn the mean- 
ing of many words that occur in books, the best and 
greatest thoughts of the world’s greatest minds will 
never reach your own mind. You know that a poorly 
written, poorly spelled letter will make against your 
success, no matter what your lifework or social posi- 
tion may be. You know that not to master arith- 
metic will cost you money no matter where you are. 

You see right away the worth of these studies. 
But I am not sure that you recognize the value of 
history and geography and English. And yet all 
these studies are also important. 


Is It Worth While to Study History ? 


AKE history. There are a great many foolish 
Tees you might do but your father says to 

ou, “No, Son; that has been tried and experi- 
ence has proved that it will not work.” Your fath- 
er’s own experience and the experiences of other 
People—in other words, his “history” and their “his- 
tory” have proved that some seemingly attractive 
Policy will not do. 

Well, in the same way that you and I as individ- 
uals learn from the experiences, the “history”, of 
other individuals, just so do nations and countries 
learn from the experiences or “history” of other 
countries. Under the sway of eloquent but poorly 


informed leaders, the voters of our state or nation 
May be tempted to adopt some particular policy 
when a general knowledge of history would show 
that some other nations—or our own nation some- 


time in the past—has already tried that policy with 
disastrous results. 

A long time ago a great historian wrote “The De- 
cline and Fall of the Roman Empire.” And ever 
since—and in fact, long before a book with this par- 
ticular title was written—people have been studying 
what caused the greatness and then what caused the 
decay of great nations—Egypt, Greece, Rome, Spain, 
and most recently, Germany—that once seemed as 
powerful as our own great nations today. To have 
all its boys and girls learn history may sometime 
save a nation from ruin. 


Value of Geography, English, and 
Hygiene 


HEN, too, all of us need to know geography. 
Ti is a most wonderful world that God has 

placed us on and we need to know about it. In 
fact, to learn about other countries today—their 
people, governments, industries, crops, resources etc. 
—is just as important as it is to know about the 
past of our own country or other countries. 


And then English. To spgak with correctness is 
something more than a mere accomplishment—a 
mere evidence of culture or good breeding. It is an 
achievement in precision, accuracy, and clear think- 
ing. The boy who doesn’t speak good English 
doesn’t say exactly what he means. His language 
is muddled, confused, and confusing. Good grammar 
makes for accuracy and clear thinking—and accur- 
acy is always close akin to honesty. 

I do not need to remind you of the value of your 
textbook on sanitation, hygiene, and physiology. 
Every boy should be eager to find out all about his 
body and how to make it healthy and long-lived. It’s 
the only body you will ever have in this life and you 
can neither be happy nor successful unless you keep 
it in good working order. 


Be Sure to Take Club Work and Voca- 
tional Agriculture 


OR do I think that I should need to say any- 

thing about the value of studying agriculture, 

about. club work, and “vocational training” in 
agriculture. 








POEMS OF NATURE AND COUNTRY LIFE: 
“THE LIGHT OF THE STARS” 


LL summer long this year the red planet Mars, 

near neighbor of our earth, has burned brightly 

in the Southern sky. One may still see it clearly 
in the southwest in early evening. 


Mars, of course, in ancient mythology, was the god 
of soldiers and of courage. In the following poem, 
Longfellow has used the familiar and beautiful star to 
suggest high ideas of courage in human life:— 


The night is come, but not too soon; 
And sinking silently, 

All silently, the little moon 
Drops down behind the sky. 


There is no light in earth or heaven 
But the cold light of stars; 

And the first watch of night is given 
To the red planet Mars. 


Is it the tender star of love? 

The star of love and dreams? 
Oh no! From that blue tent above 
A hero’s armor gleams. 


And earnest thoughts within me rise, 
Then I behold afar, 
Suspended in the evening skies, 
The shield of that red star. 


O'star of strength! I see thee stand 
nd smile upon my pain; 

Thou beckonest with thy mailed hand, 
nd I am'strong again. 


Within my breast there is no light 
But the cold light of stars; 

I give the first watch of the night 
To the red planet Mars. 


The star of the unconquered will, 
He rises in my breast, 

Serene, and resolute, and still, 
And calm, and self-possessed. 


And thou, too, whoso’er thou art, 
That readest this brief psalm, 

As one by one thy hopes depart, 
Be resolute and calm. 


Oh, fear not in a world like this, 
And thou shalt know ere long, 

Know how sublime a thing it is 
To suffer and be strong. 


—Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. 
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Even if you have not been in club work this year, 
right now is none too early to see your teacher and 
county ‘agent and get a club organized in your 
school. You should do this now in order to make the 
most of club work next year. If you are to be in 
corn club work then, you should sow cover crops 
now so as to give your corn the benefits it will get 
from turning them under next spring. If you are to 
be in pig club work, you need to be sowing grazing 
crops for the pigs. That’s the only way to make 
money on hogs in 1923—begin getting ready, for them 
here now in the fall of 1922. If you have either to 
buy feed next year or else stunt your pigs for lack 
of feed, you can’t succeed. 


And now a word about vocational training in agri- 
culture. If your school is a high school, you ought 
to have a special teacher in agriculture and another 
for home economics. The United States government 
will pay most of the expense. Every boy who takes 
up a “project” to work out with the help and 
advice of his agricultural teacher learns a lot and 
usually makes a neat, money-profit besides. If there 
is a teacher of agriculture in your school, I hope 
you will get into his classes. 


Two Final Suggestions 

UST two more suggestions, and I am through. As 

you go along through school, I hope you will read 

some books besides your textbooks, Read some 
books just for fun of reading. Your school probably 
has a library and can probably get a traveling li- 
brary. I wish you would talk with your teacher, and 
now and then select some books from these libraries 
to read in your spare time. No boy is really edu- 
cated until he has developed a genuine love of read- 
ing. 

My last suggestion is this: I hope you will make 
up your mind that you are not going to stop with 
your studies until you go to college. Maybe nobody 
else from your family has ever been to college, but 
that is no reason why you should not go if you have 
determination and perseverance. It’ may not be 
easy, but you can do it if you try; and the very fact 
that it is something that is hard to do—that very fact 
will make it all the more worth while for you. The 
mere experience of conquering difficulties in order to 
win a college course will make that course worth ten 
times more to you than it will be worth to many a 
boy who gets there without sacrifice on his part. 

Earnestly hoping that you will think over all these 
things, and that you will make the most of every day 
of school from now till it closes next spring, I am 

Sincerely your friend, 
CLARENCE POE. 

P. S—I earnestly hope you will read and get your 
whole family to read every chapter of our beautiful 
story, “The Light in ihe Clearing,” starting this week. 
It will delight you, and it will help you. It is the story 
of a country boy and country things all mixed up with 
unforgettable mystery and adventure. Every week 
when The Progressive Farmer comes get somebody to 
read the story aloud to the whole family.—C. P. 


Favorite Bible Verses 
N= MAN can serve two masters: for either he 


he will hate the one, or love the other; or else 

he will hold to the one, and despise the other. 

Ye cannot serve God and mammon.—Matthew 6:24. 

Blessed is he whose transgression is forgiven, 
whose sin is covered.—Psalms 32:1. 


A Thought for the Week 


UR difficulties are largely psychological, that is, 

it is not so much actual material circumstances 

as fixed ideas; antiquated notions and preju- 
dices we have to counter. Farmers have had the 
idea that other professions require education but 
agriculture does not, whereas in reality no industry 
requires more education than agriculture, and there 
are few where a real knowledge pays the holder of 
it so well. We do not believe one farmer in a thou- 
sand in Ireland sends his son to an agricultural cel- 
lege. He lets him pick up his knowledge on the 
farm and does not realize, as in Denmark and Ger- 
many, that a special agricultural education is re- 
garded as necessary. Farming is an intellectual 
profession, far, more so than clerking or shopkeep- 
ing, or indeed than most professions, and in that 
sense it is level with medicine, surgery, engineering, 
where the man who practices receives a severe tech- 
nical training. Agriculture to be really successful 
requires a special education, and it pays if the edu- 
cation is of the right kind and the man who receives 
it is competent.—George W. Russell. 


BY-LOW; SELL HIGH! 

Mr. Eichenstein returned home from his business and 
found his wife rocking — baby sand singing, “By-low, baby, 
by-low; by-low, baby, by-low—— 

*“Dot’s right, Sarah; you teach him to buy low, and I'l 


teach him to sell high. ”—Everybody’s. 

































TRUTH! 


Visit Our Booth 
at the 
STATE FAIR! 


and learn the truth about co- 
operative marketing of cot- 
ton. 


Any point you do not under- 
stand about the movement 
will be gladly explained and 
the working methods made 
clear. 


If You Haven’t Signed, 
Sign While at the Fair. 
If you have signed, write us 
now for some Blank Con- 


tracts and get your neighbors 
to sign them. 


N. C. COTTON GROWERS’ 
CO-OPERATIVE ASS’N, 


Raleigh, North Carolina. 







When in Raleigh, drop in and see 
a real farmers’ bank, and let us 
serve you in any or all the follow- 
ing departments: 


Our Commercial Department 
For Checking Accounts. 
Our Savings Department 


For 4 per cent interest, com- 
potinded quarterly. 


Our Trust Department 


For all Fiduciary matters. 


Our Safe Deposit Box Dept. 


For your Valuables. 


Our Travelers’ Checks 
Make identification easy. 

You Can Bank by Mail 
with this institution. 


Total Resources, $6,500,000 


The 
COMMERCIAL NATIONAL 
BANK of Raleigh, N. C. 


B.S. JERMAN, E. B. CROW, 
President. Vice-President. 


A. P. BAUMAN, Cashier. 














Days of 
Instrue- 
tion 


Southern 
Railway 


System 
Announces 


Lew Round Trip Fares and 
Special Train Service to 
RALEIGH, N. C. 


Account 


North Carolina 
State Fair 
OCTOBER 16-20, 1922 


REDUCED FARE TICKETS 


Will Be on Sale October 15th 
to 20th, and for Trains due 


to arrive Raleigh by noon of 
October 20th, 1922. 


The Fair Will Be 
— 


an 
ENTERTAINING 


You cannot afford to miss it. 


J. §. BLOODWORTH, 
District Passenger Agent, 
Raleigh, N. C. 


Seeds and Farm 


Machinery 


We can supply you with Seed 
Wheat, Abruzzi Rye, Rosen Rye, 
Winter Rye, Seed Oats, and all 
varieties of Grasses and Clovers 
for fall planting. 


While in Raleigh, stop at our store 
and look at the Implements, Ma- 
chinery, Roofing, etc., that we have 
on display. 
Seed Dept., Tel. 1189 
Implement Dept., Tel. 589 


Job P. Wyatt & Sons Co., 
Raleigh, N. C. 








Dillon Supply 


Co. 
RALEIGH, N. C. 


If your motor lacks power, have 
cylinders re-ground and fitted with 
Over-size pistons. 


Visit Our Plant 


while in Raleigh and see the actual 
work being done. 





See also our exhibit of General 
Machinery at the State Fair 
Grounds. 





Your Fare Paid 


to Raleigh and 
Return 


Off we go to the Fair to see the 
fine JESSE FRENCH & SONS 
PIANOS, PLAYER PIANOS, 
and GRANDS. They will refund 
your railroad fare. both ways if 
you buy a piano and the price ts 
not any more. 


Exhibit in Floral Hall 








Jesse French & Sons 


A Name Well Known Since 1875 


PIANOS 


A Grand Piano 


Is a mark of distinction in any 
home and if that Piano be a Jesse 
French & Sons it stands for “un- 
questioned excellence” because of 
the motto behind it, “Quality First 
and First Quality.” 


Upright Pianes 


If your requirements do not de- 
mand a Grand Piano and you do 
not feel able to own a Grand, then 
our complete line of Uprights in 
all finishes, complete with stool 
and scarf, range in prices from 
$350 up. 


Player Pianos 


If you are in the market for a 
Player Piano we have them direct 
fro.a our factory from $550 up, 
with 15 music rolls and bench. 


Used Pianos 


We oftentimes have used pianos 
that we have taken in exchange on 
Players and Grands, that we can 
sell you at greatly reduced prices 
that are practically the same as 
new, which we guarantee the same 
as we do a new piano. 


Your old piano gladly taken as 
part payment on a new one. 


Mention in your first letter how 
you want to pay for a piano. If 
on time, how much cash and how 
would you want the remainder ar- 
ranged. 


Jesse French & Sons 
Piano Company 
Raleigh, North Carolina 


Mail Order Department. 


October 16, 11 
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TURES 

Government Terrapin Show 
Cotton Mills Exhibit 

Looms in Operation 


Running Races Each Day 
Fireworks Each Night 


‘Ballad Singing Four Bands 


i}, DAYS— 4 


states will be in attendance 


tds in the show ring. 


egionnaires and to meet your 


hould attend. This ‘will be a 


Fair. 


DTBALL DAY 
The 


5 AND FLOWER DAY 


will be presented’ with a 


Occasion Will Be Rendered 
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I DOING ALL THE TIME 
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D SEE! 
E. V. WALBORN, 


Manager. 
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The Biggest Premium 
Is On Brains! — 


The most responsible, the best paying and the most agreeable 


positions to the educated man or woman. 


The demand on our 


schools for bookkeepers, stenographers and trained office clerks 


is much in excess of the supply. 


Visitors to the Fair -are cordially invited to visit our school, 


located next door to Courthouse. 


Write for catalog. 


Raleigh, N.C. E.L. LAYFIELD, President. Charlotte, N. C. 





Greetings From 


The Chamber of Commerce 
Raleigh, North Carolina 





W. R. DENT, Manager 


Phone 146 


Raleigh Storage Battery Co. 


Authorized WILLARD Service Station 


119-121 Seuth Salisbury Street, 


RALEIGH, N. C. 





SUPERBA THEATER 


Monday and Tuesday, Oct. 16-17 
Johnny Walker in “My Dad” 


Wednesday, Thursday, Oct. 18-19 
Katherine McDonald in 
“Domestic Relations” 


Friday and Saturday, Oct. 20-21 
Richard Barthelmess in 
“The Seventh Day” 


See the 
First Exhibit 
of 
Standard Grades 

of 
Bright Leaf 
Tobacco 
Ever Made, in the 
Booth of the 


Tobacco Growers’ 
Co - operative 
Association 

At the 


STATE FAIR 


Raleigh, N. C. 
October 16-20, 1922 


Make Our Booth Your 
Headquarters 


TOBACCO GROWERS CO- 
OPERATIVE ASS’N, 


80,000 Fighting Farmers 








Champion 
DUROCS 


Don’t Fail to See 
Them at the 


Dunn, Raleigh 
and Fayetteville 
Fairs 


Building Stock 
For Sale There 


‘Turlington Duroc 
Farm 
: Route No. 2, DUKE, N. C. 


H. A. TURLINGTON, 


Proprietor. 





VISI1 


The 
Progressive 


Farmer 
Booth 


While at the Fair. 


While at the Fair, make our 
booth your headquarters. 


Have it as the meeting place 
for friends. Come there 


when you want to rest. 





And if your subscription is 
not paid ahead, leave a re- 
newal with the agent in 
charge. 


RALEIGH, N. C, 








SEABOARD 
Air Line Railway 


Announces 
Reduced Rates and 
Special Train Service, 

Account 
North.Carolina State Fair, 
Raleigh, N. C., Oct. 16-20. 





Special Train from Hamlet 
and intermediate «stations, 


Thursday, October 19th. 


Excellent regular daily train 
service. 


Reduced fares on basis of a 


fare and half for round trip 
from all stations in North Car- 
olina. 


Big Midway— 
Magnificent Exhibits. 








For detailed information, call 
on your local Ticket Agent. 


JOHN T. WEST, 
Division Passenger Agent, 
Raleigh, N. C. 
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All Leading to Raleigh, October 16th-20th, 1922 
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MRS. VW.N. HUTT, Editor 





























READ IT TO THE CHILDREN 


DEAR Farm Women:— 


Please don’t fail to read the new serial 
story, “The Light in the Clearing,” w 
starts in this issue. It is a good, whole- 
some story, such as you would have your 
children read. Read it to them. You will 
all enjoy it. Read it for its interest and 
inspiring example. It is clean fiction into 
which actual facts from the actual life of 
a really great man are delightfully woven. 


MRS. W. N. HUTT. 











Seasonable Suggestions 


T IS time to order the bulbs for Christ- 

mas blooming. 

The last census showed more than a 
half million women farmers in the Unit- 
ed States. 

Has mother had her vacation yet? On 
some farms the lull right after harvest 
is the time she takes to get away. 

Children between the ages of 2 and 12 
years are likely to suffer injury to health 
and strength if fed without milk. There 
is no better use for some of the crop 
money than the purchase of a good milk 
cow. 

The girl who would develop an erect, 
graceful carriage should practice walk- 
ing with a book or similar weight on her 
head. It is impossible to look one’s best 
with the head stuck forward or‘the neck 
twisted. 

The so-called “three-piece suit,”—that 
is, whole dress and coat of the same ma- 
terial—is very useful for going to town, 
as the dress may be worn with or with- 
out the coat to far better advantage than 
can the separate skirt and waist. The 
coats of suits are being worn longer 
than they have been for some time. 

The man who comes to your church 
once a week or even once a month to 
preach, can do something for his people. 
But the man who moves in and lives with 
you,-gives his time to organizing social 


activities along wholesome lines, to set- 
ting up recreational, musical, literary, 
and other organizations; who studies 


your children and helps you fit them into 
a useful place in the community, this man 
can do wonders and will, if you pay him 
a living salary. 


How Mr. and Mrs. B. S. Manage 


HE division of the family income has 
been the least of the problems of our 
married life. From the day of our wed- 


~ding, my husband and I have had the 


understanding that the money which he 
earns belongs to both of us. When I need 
money for househeld expenses or for the 
children’s clothes, I do not ask my hus- 
band if it pleases him for me to have 
the needed money. It is as much mine as 
his, so I usually write a check for the 
amount needed and he signs it. Some- 
times I sign it myself, for the cashier of 
our banks knows my writing. 

Our income is meager, and we have to 
expend it very carefully, always trying 
to spend a little less than we make. We 
frequently consult each other about the 
wisdom of buying this or that. Perhaps 
he needs a new piece of farm machinery, 
so he asks me if I think it expedient to 
invest in the needed implement. If our 
family expenses are light at the time I 
advise him to buy it. But perhaps we 
have doctor bills to pay, or some other 
unusual expense to meet. If such is the 
case, I remind him of the fact, and both 
of us decide to postpone the purchase of 
the machinery. Similarly, I consuJt him 
of meeting our 
heavier household expenses, but I never 
ask permission from him to buy what is 
needed. 


Of course, there are many women who 
seem to enjoy throwing away the money 
which their husbands work so hard to 
earn. I don’t blame such husbands for 
asking “What for?” when their wives 
ask for money. But I think that most 
farm wives are capable of managing 
their homes economically, and their hus- 
bands have no right to expect them to 
ask for every nickel that is needed to 
meet expenses. The money is as much 
hers as his. 

My husband and I have found it help- 
ful to keep monthly accounts. We keep 
an accurate «ecord of how every penny 
is spent. It is very easily done with the 








Progressive Farmer Ac- 
count Book, which we ordered at the 
first of the year. By keeping books and 
adding up our expense list at the end of 
each month, we find it easy to keep with- 
in the limits which we have prescribed 
for ourselves, and we enable ourselves 
to set aside a little each year for rainy 
days. MRS. B. S. 


Three New Handkerchiefs 


IMPLE embroidery and applique are 

much used to decorate dainty handker- 
chiefs. The top one illustrated is made 
of either white or colored handkerchief 
linen. The hem is 
hemstitched and 
so is the little ap- 
plique patch of 
contrasting color. 
The little flower is 
over-handed on 
with colored 
thread. On a white 
handkerchief the 
patch m ig ht be 
palest blue with a 
rose-colored flow- 
er. 


The second 
handkerchief has 
an over - handed 
hem and a basket 
of fruit. The ap- 
ples are appliqued 
but che basket is 
outlined with em- 
boidery cotton. 


help of The 














The peacock on the last handkerchief 
is done in outline stitch for the body and 
Frertch knots for the tail. The hem is 
cross-stitched. 


Be Kind to Your Feet 


ON’T make the mistake of cramping 

your foot into a small shoe, in the 
effort to make the foot appear small. 

Many young girls have done that, and 
soon the foot is covered with corns and 
callouses, bunions, and what-not, and so 
misshapen that it has to be put into a 
much larger shoe than it would. have if 
it had been allowed freedom and com- 
fort. ° 


A mile looks a long ways to the aching 
foot, but only a stretch of exercise to 
the one that is comfortable. Shoes that 
are large enough and the right shape go 
far toward making the world a happy 


place. Get pretty shoes, if you can, but 
get them fitted well and then put your 
best foot forward. 

Health and disposition depend not a 
little on the care of the feet. The per- 
son whose feet habitually hurt shows it 
in the face and in a distressed, harrassed 
disposition. So, if you do not want them 
to tell on you, be kind to your feet. 

SALLY BREVARD. 


The Best Way to Make Tea 


IRST, use freshly drawn, celd water. 

Second, bring the water to a bubbling 
boil. Third, use not more than one-half 
teaspoonful of leaf for each cup of tea 
required. Fourth, pour the furiously 
boiling water over the tea leaves in a 
china pot, and let them steep for not less 
than four and not more than six minutes 
away from the stove. Fifth, pour off the 
liquor into another heated porcelain or 
china vessel, or at least separate the 
liquor from the leaves, and never use the 
discarded leaves a second time. 

Boiled tea has no friends among those 
who really appreciate the beverage. In- 
deed, a tea expert writes that the boiling 
of tea should be made a crime, “punish- 
able by fine or imprisonment or both.” 


A Bed of Roses 


NE of the things we like best on our 

farm is our garden of monthly roses. 
We planted our roses in the back yard 
because it was fenced to keep out chick- 
ens. We were sorry we could not have 
them help to decorate our front yard, 
but when they bloomed we decided that 
if there was any satisfaction greater than 
having roses, is was that of having them 
in the back yard. We could see them 
from the kitchen window, and take a 
sniff as we went by to do the chores. 
Another reason we put them in the back- 
yard was so they would be near the well, 
for we expected to have to water them. 
We did, the fall they were put out and 
during the dry spells, but ‘for the last 
two years they have had no water except 
rains and there has been hardly a day 
during the spring, summer and fall but 
what we could pick fresh roses. 

We started our bushes from slips peo- 
ple in town gave us, planting them in 
a rich, sunny spot, and covering with 
glass jars the first winter. We planted 


20 sJips the first year, and that many 
more the next, and since then we fill 
spaces every fall. 


We find roses bloom better planted in 
a bed three rows wide than when each 
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1598 
1398—Ladies’ Apron.—Cut in 


and 44 inches bust measure. 
spamees 3% yards of 3%-inch 


sizes 36, 40, 
Size 36 
mate- 


1403—Ladies’ and Misses’ Jumper Dress.— 
Cut in sizes 16 years, 36, 38, 40, and 
42 inches bust measure. Size 36 re- 
quires 4 yards 36-inch material with 
1% yards 36-inch contrasting mate- 
rial and 2% yards braid. 
1335—Ladies’ Dress.—Cut in sizes 36, 38, 40, 
42, 44, and 46 inches bust measure. 
ize 36 requires 4% yards 36-inch 
material with 8% yards braid. 


Price of each pattern 15 cents. 


or coin (coin preferred). The fall issue 


10 cents per copy. 





OUR PATTERN DEPARTMENT 





Two patterns ordered at one time 25 cents, stamps 
of our fashion magazine contains over 3 
styles, embroidery designs, a complete seven-lesson course in dressmaking, etc. 
Address Pattern Department, The Progressive Farmer. 
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1438—Ladies’ and Misses’ Dress.—Cut in 
sizes 16 years, 36, 38, 40, 42, and 44 
inches bust measure. Size 36 re- 
quires 7% yards 36-inch plaid mate- 
rial with 1% yards 36-inch white 
material. 

1334—Ladies” Dress.—Cut in sizes 36, 38, 40, 
42, 44, 46, 48, and °50 inches bust 
measure. Size 36 requires 3% yards 
36-inch material with 2% yards 36- 
inch contrasting material for over- 
bleuse and pockets. 


Price 








bush is set by itself. Monthly roses take 
lots of fertilizer and sunshine, but every 
farm has those two things, and I am 
sure every farm family would find life 
sweeter for having a bed of backyard 
roses. NELLIE IVES. 
Depew, Okla. 


Training a Green Cook Is a Fasci- 
nating Business 


HEN Ethel came to my home she 
knew absolutely nothing about cook- 
ing. I worked right beside her for many 
days, telling her just why it was neces- 
sary always to cook rice, oatmeal, grits, 
and other starch foods 1n boiling water. 
I told Ethel that good light bread was 
essential, and no husband could eat hard, 
tough bread and keep a sweet disposi- 
tion. I had Ethel observe while I made 
bread, then next time I observed while 
she made it. 

I impressed the fact on her mind that 
good cooking was the key to a happy 
home. I showed her how to cook vege- 
tables in boiling, salted water without 
grease so the flavor would be delicious. 
I taught her the art of making pies of 
all kinds. 

I always let Ethel observe while I 
cook, then I let her cook the same thing 
while I stand by and direct, then I leave 
her alone to try it out next time. 

I have taught her how to make dainty 
desserts and salads, also the proper way 
to make clear coffee and good tea. Last 
but not least, I gave her direction about 
placing victuals on the table in a pleasing 


Praises Southern Girls 
. SCOTT FITZGERALD, the famous 


author, in a recent interview in New 


York City, said: 


“The Southern girl is easily the most 
atttractive type in America. No matter 
how poor a Southern girl may be, and 
many of them are very poor, she keeps 
up her social activities. In New York, 
when a girl’s family loses its money, she 
drops out of the running. This is not 
true in the South. 


“Can you imagine a New York girl 
having a good time at a party.when she 
knows that she is not so well or so ex- 
pensively dressed as the other girls? 

“Now, in the South, the girls, because 
of their tradition of before-the-war cul- 
ture—most of which is false—and their 
sense of old-world courtesy, know how 
to enjoy themselves despite financial 
embarrassment. 

“A Southern girl will slip into a sim- 
ple muslin or organdie frock, go to a 
dance, entertain men on a rickety old 
porch, have a thoroughly good time, and 
make no attempt to conceal her poverty.” 


Your Cast-offs 


O NOT throw away knit underwear 
which has become worn, but cut out 
the best pieces, double them and put a 
border of long-and-short stitches in col- 
ored cotton or yarn around the edges. 
They make very attractive wash-cloths. 

Old stockings cut and sewed together 
make good dust cloths, especially if satu- 
rated with a good furniture polish. 

An excellent rubber sheet for baby’s 
crib may be made by cutting out the 
back of daddy’s discarded raincoat. 

Take several thicknesses of worn-out 
table oilcloth, paste together and treat 
to one or two coats of paint. Tack these 
to a chair. They make bottoms that 
wear longer than the pressed paper bot- 
toms so commonly used.—From the De- 
signer. 


Learn to Tell the Good Hens 


SPLENDID method of teaching us 

how to tell the hens with good possi- 
bilities as layers from those of poor pos- 
sibilities has been adopted by Agent M. 
V. Koger of Hawkins County, Tenn. 
The meat is carved off the bones of-a 
good layer, enough ligaments and tissue 
to keep the bones intact being left. The 
bones are scraped and sandpapered and 
allowed to dry. The same is done with 
a poor layer. These are shown and ex- 
plained. Then a good live hen and a 
poor producer are shown and contrasted. 
Any agent will be glad to do this if 
asked. 
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Saturday, September 30, 1922 . 


Questions and Answers 
LEASE give a recipe for some kind 
of sandwich filling which does not 

contain pimiento.” Cottage cheese may 
be combined with a number of things, 
such as chopped nuts, olives or -raisins, 
to make delicious sandwich fillings and, 
moistened with lemon juice, it is equally 
good used in white or brown bread sand- 
wiches. Lettuce and cheese in mayon- 
naise sandwiches are also good. 

What material would you advise for 
underwear for everyday; for best?” For 
everyday wear the crinkle crepe or plisse 
as it is sometimes called, is very nice, 
as it is good looking aaa does not require 
ironing. Simply trimmed with a little 
lace or with bias bands of some pale 
color around tops and bottoms, it looks 
very well indeed. For best, there is 
nothing nicer than a good quality 
nainsook or batiste. In the long run it 
is much to be preferred to silk. Do not 
overload your underwear with trimming, 
but use a small amount of handmade 
tatting, a bit of embroidery, or some- 
thing else dainty and simple. Knitted 
union suits are satisfactory. 

I would like some stunts to use for 
forfeits at a party, something that is 
amusing without being vulgar.” Per- 
haps the following will be a help to you: 

Ennui: The player is required to yawn 
until he makes some one else yawn. 

Little Sunshine: The player is required 
to walk around the room and bestow a 
mile on each person in turn, 


The Crawl: The player is required to 
leave the room with two legs and come 
back with six. He does this by bringing 
a chair with him when he returns. 


Pray Do: A line is marked on the 
floor. The performer stands with his 
toes on the line and without using his 


hands or moving his feet, kneels down 


and gets up again. 


Make Your Plans for Arbor Day 


AVE we so far forgotten our soldiers 

that we have ceased to plant me- 
morial trees? Surely not. It must be 
merely that we have neglected the telling 
of it. Thousands of trees were added 
by this mearis to the wealth of our South- 
land the year after the war, and with it 
we rendered homage to many a hero. 
A good custom should not be allowed to 
fall into disuse. 

Memorial Day plans .should now be 
under way. The observance of it hon- 
ors a tree in the mind of many children 
who do not think of it as one of God’s 
wonders but merely as something to be 
ravaged for its fruit or ruthlessly slain 
for firewood. If planted with discre- 
tion, it may be a monument to the dead 
many a year after the stone beneath it 
has fallen into decay, or may form a 
comfortable shade for the descendants 
of those who planted it. 

An eye to the future will keep you 
from regrets. A suggestion along this 
line is to plant back fairly far from the 
highway if you are making an avenue 


there. They say every patch of sun- 
shine has its shadow, and certainly the 
shadow of these wonderful systems of 
highways being built is the slaughtering 
of shade for mile after mile. Another 
sugge stion is to plant along border lines 
or in groups when putting trees in school 
yards, for baseball enthusiasts have little 
respect for solitary small trees. 

And keep in mind the three qualities 
of a tree and plant accordingly—some, 


such as the crape myrtle, for beauty; 
some, such as the oak, for generations 
of shade; and some, such as nut trees, 
for food. 


In Europe, especially Italy, there are 
hundreds of miles of ancient highways 
bordered with great cherry and apple and 


nut trees. All passers-by are free to 
pluck their richness, but woe be to the 
one who,injures a branch. It may take 


two generations to build.up such a senti- 
ment among .s, but all honor to the 
one who plants the seed. 

Flowers to gladden the barren spots 
and vines to soften bare walls or to 
cover ugly spots may well be considered 
patriotic work. Do you know how lovely 


is the green brier of the woods when 
trained on a high trellis for delicate 
flickering shade? 

The date of Arbor Day has been 


changing rapidly from spring to fall for 
aren reasons. Some have adopted 
the last Friday in October, some the first 
one of November. One or two have com- 
bined it with Armistice Day on the 11th 
of November. 
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Honoring the Source of Inspiration 
BOUT the sweetest thing I ‘ever 
heard was the planting of a tree 

to Mother Goose by the Druid Hills 

Kindergarten childrene And the fol- 

lowing list shows a world of sentiment 

ment as well as patriotism: 

Arkadelphia, Arkansas.—Arkadelphia Chap- 
ter, D. A. R.: Boys Who Fought in World 
War. 

Helena, Arkansas.—School pproenan nt As- 
sociation: M. M. Grauman, M. C. Hammett. 

Atlanta, Georgia.—Alliance Francaise, Mar- 
shal Joffre; Kindergarten Alumnae Associa- 
tion, Madge Bingham; Council Jewish 
Women, Martha Wolsenstein; Drnid Hills 
Kindergarten Pupils, Mother Goose; Witches 
Club, Ella Wheeler Wilcox; Overseas Girls’ 
Club, War Poets; Georgia ‘Chapter National 
Society D. of F. and P. and P., O. Henry; 
Children American Revolution, Eugene Field; 


Margaret A. Wilson Chapter C. C., Uncle 
Remus; Mrs. J. C. Oliver, Dr. Frank Crane; 
Mrs. : M. High, Rudyard Kipling; Virginia 


Federation Women’s Clubs, Oscar Wilde, Ed- 
gar Allen Poe; History Club, Thomas Nelson 
Page. 

Berea, Kentucky.—Woman’s Club: 
Riley Kerby. 

Cherrydale, Virginia—Francis Wallis (€ “hap- 
ter, D. A. R.: Mrs. Elizabeth Thomas, Wal- 
lis Schutt. 


Everett 


Manassas, Virginia.—Manassas High School 
Alumni Association: Ollie Lynch. 


Destroyed College Notes 
FTER I finished college, I destroyed 
my notebooks. I had taken very 

valuable notes on various subjects, and 
they would be so much help to me now. 
This is a serious mistake so many col- 
lege students make. L. A. D. 
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Worlds Lowest Prices 


Send for this wonderful catalog, before 
you pay out a penny for wearing apparel! 
Send for it Now, because it contains over 
5000 Style Bargains at smashed prices, in 
a dazzling variety of splendid garments— 
the most extensive selection ever offered 
the customers of a mail order house. 
for it because it will cut down the cost of your living 
expenses and at the same time clothe you and your 
family in the fairest of fashions! Send for it because 
you are welcome to it— the book is as free as air to 
you! A letter or a postcard or the coupon below 
filled in, will bring this catalog and its wonderful [from - . - 
It will bring you happiness because 


bargains to you. 


it will solve your Lae ee > of dress for every member 
today, 


of the “ow. Send 

















307FD301 — 60 inches 
equare — imported from 


Cosy Felt Slippers 


Not More Than 2 Pairs to 1 Customer 
307FD700 — Made of felt Ban a etrong, 


sus S ae 
y around top. Slightly raised 
heels. Bluebird and For- 
get-me-not design. 
Colors: Purple, French 


Prepaid Rize: '§ 
Worth 


10 Yds. Outing Flannel 


Only 2 10-Yard Bolts to 1 Customer 
307FD300—Choice of 3 patterns in 27- 





Coats, from - $1.98 to $39.95 
Suits, from - 9.95 to 
Furs, from - 1,.98to 
Dresses, from - 98c to 
Hats,from - 49cto 
Skirts, from - 98c to 


Send Waists, from - 49c to 


Shoes, 

from - - - 49cto 7.95 
Children’s Apparel, 

from - - - 10cto 7.95 


Men’s Apparel, 
19c to 
Boys’ Apparel, 
from - - - 10cto 


Blue Bird Table Cloth 


Not More Than 2 to 1 Customer 








Bird and floral 





307FD301 — Each, De- 
livered free - 98c 


RTH 
$142 


flexible, 
Finish Leather 
Felt Collar all 


Navy Blue, Old 
Sizes, 2% to 8. 
State size and color. a 
307FD700. Price, per 
pair, delivered free, 67c. 





MONEY- 


‘Send Quick for the Chicago Mail Order Companys 


last 


The Worlds Best Styles 


fnch, good weight, durable 
h, good weight; durable d BACK GUARANTEE ee ey 
Brown Plaid; Pink Every article is sold to you on-a positive under- \2) < Os, - 
Stripe or Blue Stripe; standing that if the goods don’t please you, a SAR oa Po 
Dark Gray with White Prepaid! you are to return them and we'll refund ¥& ae - 
Stripe or Dark Blue with our money! Also, we guarantee that, ¢ 
‘3070300 ot + — = RTH Style for eae and 7 for Qual- 6 
: 4 rice, yards, de- ty, our ices are the west in 
livered free, 98c. ) ef America. 


BARGAIN 
CATALOG 
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PREPAY 
-ALL- f 
DELIVERY |) 
CHARGES 
Additional 

Savings for You 
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SKIRT & SWEATER || 
Pomage 


BARGAIN 
$E.20Vaiue S “$2 49 








7 SEND NO MONEY 

Here is one of the biggest val- 

ever offered 3 readers of 

oe t Sed pene skirt and 
js splen: perge an 

is beantifu heavy warm 

)- A Re for 

one -_' = the order. Skirt 

is made heavy weight 

rge gathered at waist, wide 

: e belt; t ockete 

t ed t! d but- 







shawl oofer and broad, loose, detachable 
. Sizes 82 to 46. ROCK BOTTOM PRI 
Sest send ys a name and address, giving sizes and 
weater wan ted. We'll send both b 


ou pay 
value tae $3. fe 
HOWARD LUX CO., DepT.i16 








CLEVELAND, @ 





Wants your 

and address i 
yous = ag 

4 ee gives it. 


= FURS 


the other fellow. 4 SEND TO-DAY _ 


Trappers: 

Write Fouke to- 
day——prospects 
very good. For 
best results it’s 
important to bave 
conetant up-to- 


the-minute market 
information. 





‘or arket Re- 
“yoy r’s cargase. " the R. 
low prices on all supplieeall FREE. a 





Town 











Price to You. The 
Genuine Munson 


Factory 





7 MUNSON 


U.S.ARMY “sic: 


SEND NO MONEY 





= SIMON COMPANY, Dept. Ci, 
829 First Ave. New York City, N.Y. 
page, Fur Book, 


TRAPS - FU * colors, most 








Send for Big 52 


| a surprise for you. 











From Seven 


Address Letters to ‘‘Uncle P. F.” care of The Progressive Farmer 


to Seventeen 














Be Sure to Show This to Your 
Teacher 
[PD#4" Boys and Girls:— 


Last week I urged each one of you to 
go to school. Also, I said I would have 
Well, this is what it 
is : 

Uncle P. F. is going to school, too! 


I am sure you remember the letters on 
club work, trees, the smallest things that 
live, the nature study questions, etc., that 
we have had lately. Many of you have 
written to me saying that you enjoyed 
the letters, and that you got a lot of 
pleasure from nature study questions. 
Since you found these letters so inter- 
esting, I am going to write some that can 
be used in your school work. 

Let me tell you how I am going to do 
it. Each week the “Seven to Seventeen” 
section of The Progressive Farmer will 
have a lot of things that will be inter- 
esting to boys and girls who are in school. 
There will be the Uncle P. F. letter, the 
nature study questions, and then another 
feature. I know that you like to use the 
saw and hammer to make useful things 
for the farm home. Each week you will 
be told how to make something thit can 
be used at school or at home. Hog 
troughs, chicken coops, nail boxes, and 
corn trees are some of the things you 
will be shown how to make. I wonder 
if you know what a corn tree is? Well, 
I can’t tell you now. 

Now, boys and girls, be sure to tell 
your teacher that you want to use The 
Progressive Farmer in your study of 
agriculture this year. Tell her that the 
paper each week will have enough inter- 
esting things on agriculture for two or 
more lessons. I know she will be glad 
when she learns that there will be in- 
structions telling her* how to teach the 
subjects. Nor is this all. She will be 
told how to use The Progressive Farmer 
in the literary society, and for meetings 
when your mothers and fathers come to 
the school. 


Tell your teacher about all these things. 
Tell her, too, to write to The Progressive 
Farmer and get the special low subscrip- 

*tion rate it will make to boys and girls 
who wish to use The Progressive Farmer 
in this way. 


Hoping that we can all have the hap- 
piest time of our lives attending school 
during this fall, winter, and spring, I 
am, UNCLE P. F. 


P. S—We hope every boy and girl 
will read every chapter of “The Light 
in the Clearing.” It is a wonderful and 
inspiring story of farm boy life. It starts 
this week on page 6. ‘ 


A Little Girl With Good Ideas 


(Girls’ $1 Prize Letter) 


AM alittle girl, 7 years old. I go 

to school, and ha¥e a good time play- 
ing. I like to play Black Man and Pretty 
Girl’s Station and Woman. I like to 
play with the basket ball, too. Sometimes 
we go down in the woods at noon and 
call it a picnic, and have a fine time down 
there. Our teacher goes with us, and 
we get wild flowers and watch for birds. 
We found some birds’ nests to add to 
our collection. Of course, we only get 
the old nests. 


I have been to school two ,winters. 
This year I am in the fourth grade. I 
have read six school books, and I don’t 
know how many library books I have 
read. EVELYN PHILBECK. 


Editor’s Note.—Isn’t this a splendid 
letter for a little seven-year-old girl to 
write all by herself? Evelyn likes to 
play, likes to read, and likes to learn 
new things when she is playing—three 
good habits for any boy or girl to have. 


This Farm Boy Is Industrious 


(Boys’ $1 Prize Letter) 
AM a boy 15 years old, and go to a 
nine-months school at Ashland, Ala. 
When school begins I will be in the sev- 
enth, grade. In the summer I come to 





complete catalog of Trapping Supplies ever 
issued. ill help you become expert trapper 
and earn big money. Also fur lists giving 
highest market prices, and shipping tags, All 
Free. al direct with America’s Greatest 
Fur House and get highest grades for your 
fars and big money quick. Write 
F.C. TAYLOR FUR Co. 
285s Fur Exchange Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 








our country home and help Papa make 
crops. I like the farm. We take The 
Progressive Farmer. We all like to read 
it. We have an apple orchard and a 
small vineyard. 

I have joined the calf club, and am 


going to try to make my calf a prize 
winner. I like to work on the farm. I 
run a disk harrow, section harrow, and 
plow two mules when we break the 
ground. When corn planting time comes 
I run the planter and Papa runs the dis- 
tributor. I like to plow in the corn field. 
I like to see the green corn and. peas 
grow. DENNIS MILLER. 


Editor’s Note—This Alabama boy is 
the right kind. He gets pleasure out of 
the substantial and useful things of life. 
He takes pride in accomplishments in 
school and on the farm, and will soon 
be a leader in helping make his state a 
greater state. 


On the Banks of the Beautiful St. 
Johns 


AM a little Southern girl. I am 11 

years old, and go to school at Welaka. 
I am in the fifth grade. We have been 
living in this pretty little town more 
than two years, and I like it pretty well. 
My Papa is a brick mason, and is away 
from home quite a good deal. 


Welaka is,a small place on the St. 
John’s River, and there is not a more 
beautiful spot in Florida. The people 
do not farm much. They depend on 
the river for their living, most of them 
catching fish, There are a few people 
around here raising hogs. 

















SOME PUMPKINS 


This is two-year old Bernard Keith. You'll 
have to admit he’s “some pumpkin” himself. 


I read all The Progressive Farmers, 
and like the paper very much. I enjoy 
reading the different letters from the 
boys and girls, and hope to see this letter 
in print to surprise my papa. 

HAZEL HARPER. 

Welaka, Fla. 


Editor’s Note—You did not tell us to 
what clubs you belong, Hazel. I wonder 
if they have orange clubs in Florida? If 
they do, I want to come down and join 
one. By the way, how many boys and 
girls know the direction in which the 
St. John’s River flows? What other 
river flows in the same direction? 


Making Money on Pigs 


STARTED with one three-months-old 

Poland-China pig. I kept her until 
she was 18 months old and had eight 
little pigs, When they were four months 
old I sold them for $6 each, which made 
$48. After the pigs were sold, I put the 
sow up and fattened her. She-weighed 
350 pounds, and I got 15 cents a pound 
or $52.50 for her. I made $150 on my 
sow and pigs. 


Then I took $15 and bought a Jersey 
heifer. I have her now, and will keep 
her until she comes in. Then I expect 
to sell her for about $100. I am saving 
all the money I make to go to college on. 

GEORGE. 


Editor’s Note —We wish George had 
told us also how much the pigs and the 
heifer cost and just how much of the 
$150 was clear. 


Tenants Should Become Land- 
owners 


HE way tenants- become landowners 

is by learning all they can from the 
landlords they are working with. While 
a tenant, you should save your money. 
Don’t thin just because you are a tenant, 
you can’t save your money. You ‘can 
start a bank a¢count and each yeat v-hen 
you sell your crop, you can add on a 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


little more until you have enough to buy 
a farm of your own. 


The reason why some tenants do not 
buy a farm of their own is because while 
working on another man’s farm they 
don’t care whether they work or not, 
and they make no more than enough to 
supply their everyday needs. Tenants, 
if you want a home of your own, you 
have got to work and save. 


A tenant has got to stick to the job 
if he wants to become a landowner. If 
your crop doesn’t sell well this year, don’t 
get discouraged, but try again. 

RUSSELL C, JONES. 

Editor’s Note—It should be the am- 
bition of everyone to own a home. And 
as Russell says, if we really want a home 
we will sacrifice for it—and get it. 


A Good Time at the Short Course 


ATTENDED a short course this 

summer and want to tell you all about 
it. We carried our bedding and provis- 
ions for a week. We slept in tents. We 
had a screened kitchen, and our demon- 
stration agent divided us up in four 
teams, and each team had a day to cook. 


We had tables out on the lawn and 
served the meals out there. Esch one 
had his plate, knife, fork, spoon, and 


cup, and each one helped his own plate 
and ate just anywhere he wanted to. 


We had lectures on different subjects 
and classes in basket-making, rug-mak- 
ing, canning, and dairying. It was 
profitable as well as pleasant. 


This was the finest short course I ever 
attended, and I intend to go again next 
year. I am a third-year canning club 
girl and first-year dairying. 

LOUISE LOCKE. 


Editor’s Note.— Camping is always 
good fun (when it doesn’t rain), and a 
club encampment offers about the best 
way I know for a farm boy or girl to 
spend a week. I hope more of our boys 
and girls will resolve to attend such short 
courses next summer. 


Ridding Oak Grove Farm of Rats 


HEN we moved to Oak Grove Farm 
it was badly infested with rats. 
There were several old traps sitting 
around but they were not doing any 
good. I took these traps and scalded 
them and baited some. with peanuts and 
some with raw sweet potatoes, and in 
one week I caught 17 big rats and some 
mice. I have caught 27’ rats.enow, and 
they are not so noticeable as they were 
at first. We do not see so much corn 
gnawed up and destroyed as there was 
at first. There was some poison out in 
the crib, but they were wise and would 
not take it. I had best luck catching 
rats in traps when I scalded the traps 
every time after taking the others out. 
WILLIAM SHUMAKER. 


Editor’s Note-—Our young people on 
the farms can be of great benefit if they 
will systematically carry out a plan to 
destroy rats and mice. These pests do 
millions of dollars’ worth of damage 
every year. Write to the United States 
Department of. Agriculture, Washington, 
D. C., and ask for a bulletin telling how 
to get rid of rats. 


Our Quiz Corner 
I1.—This Week’s Nature Study Ques- 


tions 
BOUT how many ¥eds do you think 
a weed like carrot or burdock can 
produce in one year? 

2. What are some weeds that are pois- 
onous to man? ; 

3. What weeds cause a disagreeable” 
odor in milk and butter when eaten by 
cows? 

4, What weed’ are poisonous to stock? 


Il.—Answers to Last Week’s Conun- 
drums 
HAT coat is finished without but- 
tons and put on wet? A coat of 
paint. 

2. Why is a lame dog like a school boy 
adding six and seven together? He puts 
down three and carries one. 

3. Which is the favorite word with 
women? The last one. 

4. Why does a horse eat in a very odd 
way? , He eats hest when he has not a 
bit in his mouth. 

5. Wher is a fowl’s neck like a bell? 
When it is wrung for dinner. 
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The Light in the Clearing 


(Continued from page 7, column 4) 
little kittens from their basket in the 
wood-shed and put them under her. 
The kittens felt the warmth of her 
body and began to mew and stir about. 
| shall never forget the look of aston- 
ishment in the little hen as she slowly 
rose in her nest and peered beneath her 
body at the kittens. She looked at me 
as if to say that she really couldn’t be 
bothered with those furry things any 
longer—they made her so nervous. She 
calmly took hold of one of them with 
her bill and lifted it out of the nest. 
She continued this process of eviction 
until they were all removed, when she 
quietly sat down again. 

I mention this only to show that the 
hen and I had come to terms of inti- 
macy and mutual understanding. So 
when I saw Wills’ dog catch and kill 
her in the field one day, where she was 
hunting for grasshoppers, naturally 
entertained a feeling of resentment. I 
heard the cries of the hen and ran 
through the orchard and witnessed the 
end of the tragedy and more. Away 
down in the meadow I saw the dog and 
farther away “the Wills boy,” as we 
then called him, running toward his 
home. The dog had run away as I ap- 
proached and when I pié¢ked up the 
lifeless body of my little friend the hills 
seemed to lift up their heads and fall 
upon. me. Of course that Wills boy 
had set the dog on her. I shall write 
no more of that hour of trial. Such lit- 
tle things make history, and it is neces- 
sary that the reader should understand 
me. 

One June day of the next summer 
Uncle Peabody and I, from down in 
the fields, saw a fine carriage drive in 
at our gate. He stopped and looked 


intently. 
“Jerusalem four-corners!’ he ex- 
calimed. “It’s Mr. and Mrs. Horace 


Dunkelberg.” 

My heart beat fast at thought of the 
legendary Dunkelbergs. Uncle looked 
me over from top to toe. “Heavens!” 
he exclaimed. “Go down to the brook 
and wash the mud off yer feet an’ 
legs.” 

I ran for the brook and before I had 
returned to my uncle I heard the horn 
blow. 

“The Du:kelbergs!—the Dunkel- 
bergs! Come quick!” it seemed to say. 

Uncle had tied a red handkerchief 
around his neck and was readjusting 
his galluses when I returned. In silence 
we hurried to the house. As we drew 
near I heard the voice of Mrs. Horace 
Dunkelberg and that of another woman 
quite as strange to-my ear—a _ high- 
pitched voice of melting amiability. It 
was the company voice of my Aunt 
Deel. I had observed just a faint sug- 
gestion of it when the neighbors came, 
or when meeting was over, but I had 
never before heard the full-fledged an- 
gelicity of her company voice. It as- 
tonished me and I began to regard her 
as a very promising old lady. Uncle 
Peabody, himself, had undergone a 
change in the presence of the Dunkel- 
bergs. He held his neck straighter and 
smiled more and spoke with greater 
deliberation. 

Mr. Dunkelberg was a big, broad- 
shouldered, solemn-looking man. Some- 
how his face reminded me of a lion’s 
which I haa seen in one of my picture- 
books. He had a thick, long, outstand- 
ing mustache and side whiskers, and 
deep-set eyes and heavy eyebrows. He 
stood for half a moment looking down 
at me from a great height with his 
right hand in his pocket. I heard a lit- 
tle jingle of coins down where his hand 
was. It excited my curiosity. He took 
a step toward me and I retreated. I 
feared, a little, this big, lion-like man. 
My fears left me suddenly when he 
spoke in a small squeaky voice that re- 
minded me of the chirping of a bird. 

“Little boy, come here and I will 
make you a present,” said he. 

It reminded me of my disappointment 
when uncle tried to shoot his gun at a 
squirrel and only the cap cracked. 


I went to him and he laid a silver 
piece in the palm of*my hand. Aunt 
Deel began to hurry about getting din- 
ner ready while Uncle Peabody and I 
sat down on the porch with our guests, 
among whom was a pretty blue-eyed 
girl of abot ‘my ‘own age, with long, 
golden-brown hair that hung in curls. 

“Sally, this is Barton Baynes—can’t 
you shake hands with. him?” said Mrs. 
Dunkelberg. ; 


With a smile the girl came and of- 
fered me her hand and made a funny 
bow and said that she was glad to see 
me. I took her hand awkwardly and 
made no reply. I had never seen many 
girls and had no very high opinion of 
them. 


My attentive ears and eves began to 
gather facts in the history of the Dunk- 
elbergs. Mr. Dunkelberg had throat 
trouble, and bought butter and cheese 
and sent it to Boston, and had busted 
his voice singing tenor, and was very 
rich. I knew that he was rich because 
he had a gold watch and chain, and 
clothes as soft and clean as the butter- 
nut trousers, and a silver ring on his 
finger, and such a big round stomach. 
That stomach was the most convincing 
feature of all and, indeed, I have since 
learned that the rounded type-of hu- 
man architecture is apt to be more ex- 
pensive than the angular. 


As we sat there I heard the men 
talking about the great Silas Wright, 
who had just returned to his home in 
Canton. He had not entered my con- 
sciousness until then. 

While I sat listening I felt a tweak 
of my hair, and looking around I saw 
the Dunkelberg girl standing behind 
me with a saucy smile on her face. 

“Won’t you come and play with 
me?” she asked. 

I took her out in the garden to : how 
her where my watermelon had _ lain. 
At the moment I couldn’t think of any- 
thing else to show her. As we walked 
along I observed that her feet were in 
dainty shiny button-shoes. Suddenly I 
began to be ashamed of my feet that 
were browned by the sunlight and 
scratched by the briers. The absent 
watermelon didn’t seem to interest her. 

“Let’s play house in the grove,” said 
she, and showed me how to build a 
house by laying rows of ‘stones with an 
opening for a door. 

“Now you be my husband,” said she. 


Oddly enough I had heard of hus- 
bands but had only a shadowy notion 
of what they were. I knew that there 
was none in our house. 

“What’s that?” I asked. 

She laughed and answered: “Some- 
body that a girl is married to.” 

“You mean a father?” 

“Ves ” 

“Once I had a father,” I boasted. 

“Well, we'll play we’re married and 
that you have just got home from a 
journey. You go out inthe woods and 
then you come home and I'll meet you 
at the door.” 

I did as she bade me but I was not 
glad enough to see her. 

“You must kiss me,” she prompted. in 
a whisper. 

I kissed her very swiftly and gingerly 
—like one picking up a hot coal—and 
she caught me in her arms and kissed 
me three times while her soft hair 
threw its golden veil over our faces. 

“Oh I’m so glad ta.see you,” she said 
as she drew away from me and shook 
back her hair. 

“Golly! this is fun!” I said. 

“Ask: ‘How are the babies?’” she 
whispered. 

_ “How are the babies?” I asked, feel- 
ing rather silly. 

“They’re fine. 
to bed.” 

We sat on the grass and she had a 
stick which she pretended to be dress- 
ing and often, after, she had spanked 
the stick a little, she made a noise 
through closed lips like that of a child 
crying. 

“Now go to sleep and I’ll tell you a 
story,” said she. 

Then she told pretty tales of fairies 
and of grand ladies and noble gentle- 
men who wore gold coats and swords 
and diamonds and silks, and said won- 
derful words in-such a wonderful way. 
I dare say it prospered all the better 
in my ears because of the mystery by 
which its meanings were partly hidden. 
I had many questions to ask and she 
told me what were fairies and silks 
and diamonds and grand ladies and 
noble gentlemen, 

_We sat down to one of our familiar 
dinners of salt pork and milk gravy 
and apple pie now enriched by sweet 
pickles and preserves and frosted cake. 

A query had entered my mind and 
soon after we began eating I asked: 

“Aunt. Deel, what. is the difference 
betwen a boyand.a girl?” ty 

There was a little siletiee in which 


I’m just putting them 
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A Ford-Sedan 
A Ford Touring Car 


Will BeGiven Away 
‘December 31, 1922 


Decentber Slst, I am going to give a,new Ford 
Sedan and a Ford Touring Car to two people 
who are prompt and energetic in following my 
instructions. If you live in the country or in 
Oesmall town you will have an opportunity of 
owning one of these splendid cars by answer- 
ing this ad today. Send no money. 


Thousands of Dollars Given 


In Prizes and Commissions 


Ford Sedan—Ist Grand Prize. 

Ford Touring Car—2nd Grand Prize, 

Cabinet Phonograph—3rd Grand Prize, 

and 22 other grand prizes, such as Gold 
Watches, Diamond Rings, Silverware, Bicycles, 
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Send 


Dear 
rect, 











Write Me Quick 







See eee ee eeee eee Cut Out and Mail Coupon Today ssuaseununuusanes 


FIND FIVE FACES—GET 1000 VOTES 


In the picture are a number of hidden faces, 
how many you can find. 
you, some turned sidewise. You will find them upside 
2. pencil, write your name and address plainly on 
me now. 
with 1,000 votes and send you Surprise Gift Package. 
D. W. BEACH, Contest Manager, 
FARM LIFE, Dept. 8110, Spencer, Indiana, 


test with a credit of 1,000 votes. I want one of these 
cars—send full particulars and Surprise Gift Package. 


Name 


Address 





I Have Already Given 42 
Autos—Here are 2 More 


Thousands of dollars in cash rewards, 


ete, 
(Prizea duplicated in case of tie.) 

Every one taking an active part inthis con- 
test will be well paid in cash, whether or not 
he wins one of the Fords or one of the other 


Grand Prizes. Just your name and address 
with five or more faces correctly marked in the 
picture below, starts everything. Act quick. 


Surprise Gift Package 


Mail the coupon today sure. I will send you a 
Surprise Gift Package, without cost, together 
with full instructions telling all about how 
you can get one of the cars, 


AND SURPRISE GIFT PACKAGE 


See 
Some are looking right at 


and every way. Mark each face you find with 


ines below, clip out this coupon and mail to 
If you find as many as five of the hidden 
I will enter you in this contest and credit you 


me this coupon today SURE, 


Sir:—Here is my solution of the picture. If cor- 
entet me in your Grand Prize subscription con- 


CORR O ee H EHH EEEHEE EERE CHEE EEES 























Earn Your Progressive Farmer 





Renewal a4 any other Magazine that you 


may wish! 





we hereby authorize you to offer the 
subscriber. 
paper the balance of the year free 
Ist, or until January Ist, 1924. 


an 








This will make it easy for you to get 
Tell them about our fine serial story, * 
just starting, and that there will be a 
printed each week. Therefore, if the 
Progressive Farmer. 
form it would cost you $1. 
Progressive Farmer subscription and 


We will reward you with one year’s 
The Progressive Farmer. 
count. 


Woman’s World, 
American Woman’s Magazine, 





As a reward for sending us a club of 


With the long winter nights ahead of us, you will want plenty of reading 
matter, and you can easily earn all the magazines that you wish. 


To make it easy for you to get up subscriptions for The Progressive Farmer, 


In other words, if they pay you $1 now, we will send them the 


to enjoy this wonderful book, which is being printed in serial form in The | 
Don't forget that if you bought this story in book 
So they are getting a $1 book with their 


getting up a club of two subscribers, new or renewal. We give you a three- 
years’ subscription for getting up a club of five yearly subscriptions for 


You may have your choice of the following magazines for sending us just 
one subscription to The Progressive Farmer, new or renewal. 
subscription or a subscription from a member of your family does not 


balance of the year free to any new 
da full year in advance to January 


new readers started, 


‘The Light in the Clearing,” that is 
synopsis of the first few installments 
-y accept promptly, they will be able 


three months copies free. 


time on your own subscription for 


Your own 


Today's Housewife, 
Weekly Commercial Appeal, 











two yearly subscriptions to The Pro- 


gressive Farmes, you may have your choice of: 


McCall’s Magazine, 

People’s Home Journal, 
Woman’s Home Companion, 
Pictorial Review, 


Tri-Weekly Constitution, 
Thrice-A-Week New York World. 
Hoard’s Dairyman, 

Breeders’ Gazette, 


American Poultry Advocate. 


With the balance of the year free and 


the serial story to talk about, there 


is no reason why you can’t get enough subscriptions to earn all of these 
magazines and a three-years’ renewal to The Progressive Farmer besides. 


Don’t Miss This Opportunity 


fk Mopford et 


ription De 


Manager Subsc 
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artment The. Progressiue 
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sure to every one. 


an inspiration to learn. 


| to thousands of homes. 


and service. 


us for further information. 











Teach Your Children 
to Play Now! 


HERE is no greater gift you can give your 
children than to teach them to play the piano. 
They will thank you for it many times over, in later 
years. 


Playing is an accomplishment that brings plea- 
And practising, if you have a 
Weaver piano, is not a thing your children will 
dread. The rich, vibrant tones of the Weaver are 


This wonderful instrument has brought happiness 
Its beauty of tone, quick, 
easy action and perfect mechanism have been com- 
mended by leading musicians all over the country. 


You will find the Weaver a piano you are proud ' 
| to own—a piano of exceptional sweetness, beauty 

For just a small outlay down, the 
Weaver is yours, to enjoy the whole time you're 
paying for it. The terms are purposely made easy— 
small payments each month. 
a Weaver upright, grand or player piano. 


WEAVER PIANO CO., Inc. 


Factory and General Offices: York, Pa. 
j Weaver, York and Livingston Pianos and Player Pianoe 


WEAVER 


PIANOS 


These terms will buy 
Write 


























FOX BRAND 





at low prices that give you lowest cost 
roof protection to be found. One-piece 
rolls of 108 square feet, with cement and 
mails—easy to lay. Write for full cir- 
cular and samples. 


SMITH-COURTNEY CO. 
7th and Bainbridge Sts., Richmond,Va. 
South’s Oldest and Largest 


Machinery and Supply House. 





oH Wit 


Save si co 0. Big 
ae te 








New Batteries for Farm Light Plants 
Allowance made for your old batteries, 
WRITS POR PRICES, giving name of plant you own. 
THE MOTOR CO., 
Electricas Department, 


Winston-Satem, WN. C. 








THE IMPROVED 


STAR PEA HULLER 


The STAR is 

Pea Buller Perfection 
If you raise Peas or Beans 
you need a Huller, and if 
you study true economy you 

will buy the best one. There 
are 20,000 STAR Hullers 
in use. What more could 


ey 
and styles, 10 to 60 bushels 
per hour. Write for Cata- 
log and ices. 


Star Pea Huller Go. cuarranooca. Tenn 
You Gan Save $5 0.20 


By ordering your buggy 
direct from us, Write for 


















buggy that will give you 
service. 


J. C. HARDIN & co.B% 
Rock Hill, S. C. AS 














Any advertisement should be in 
our office at least 12 days before 
it is scheduled to appear, 








tures and in her silence! 


' 


my aunt drew in her breath and ex- 
claimed, “W’y!” and turned very red 
and covered her face with her napkin. 
Uncle Peabody laughed so loudly that 


the chickens began to cackle. Mr. and 
Mrs. unkelberg also covered their 
faces. Aunt Deel rose and went to the 


stove and shoved the teapot along, ex- 
claiming: 

“Goodness, gracious sakes alive!” 

The tea slopped over on the stove. 
Uncle Peabody laughed louder and Mr. 
Dunkelberg’s face was purple. Shep 
came running into the house just as I 
ran out of it. I had made up my mind 
that I had dene something worse than 
tipping over a what-not. Thoroughly 
frightened I fled and took refuge be- 
hind the ash-house, where Sally found 
me. I knew of one thing I would never 
do again. She coaxed me into the grove 
where I had another play spell. 

I needed just that kind of thing, and 
what a time it was for me! A pleasant 
sadness. comes when I think of that day 
—it was so long ago. As the Dunkel- 
bergs left us I stood looking down the 
road on which they were disappearing 
and saw in the sky and the distant, 
purple hills and sloping meadows the 
beauty of the world. The roaring aer- 
oplane of a humming bird whirled 
about me and sped through the holly- 
hock towers. I followed and watched 
the tiny air-ship sticking its prow in 
their tops, as if it would have me see 
how wonderful they were, before it 
sped away. Breast deep in the flowers 
I forgot my loneliness for a few min- 
utes. But that evening my ears caught 
a note of sadness in the voice of the 
katydids, and memory began to play 
its part with me. Best of all I remem- 
bered the kisses and the bright blue 
eyes and the soft curly hair with the 
smell of roses in it. 


Chapter II.—I Meet the Silent Wo- 
man and Silas Wright, Jr. 


MOS GRIMSHAW was there in our 

dooryard the day that the old rag- 
ged woman came.along and told our 
fortunes—she that was called Rovin’ 
Kate, and was said to have the gift of 
“second sight,” whatever that may be. 
It was a bright autumn day and the 
leaves lay deep in the edge of the 
woodlands. She spoke never a word 
but stood pointing at her palm and 
then at Amos and at me. 


I was afraid of the old woman—she 
looked so wild and ragged. I have never 
seen a human being whose look and 
manner suggested a greater capacity 
for doing harm. Yet there was a kind- 
ly smile on her tanned face when she 
looked at me. Young as I was, the 
truth came home to me, somehow, that 
she was a dead but undeparted spirit 
and belonged to another world. I re- 
member the tufts of gray hair above 
her blue eyes; the mole on the side of 
her aquiline nose; her pointed chin and 
small mouth, She carried a cane in 
her bony right hand and the notion 
came to me that she was looking for 
bad boys who deserved a cudgeling. 

Aunt Deel nodded and said: 

“Ayes, Kate—tell their fortunes if 
ye’ve anything to say—ayes!” 

She brought two sheets of paper and 
the old woman sat down upon the 
grass and began to write with a little 
stub of a pencil. I have now those 
fateful sheets of paper covered by the 
scrawls of old Kate. I remember how 
she shook her head and sighed and sat 
beating her forehead with the knuckles 
of her bony hands after she had look- 
ed at the palm of Amos. Swiftly the 
point of her pencil ran over and up and 
down the sheet like the movements of 
a frightened serpent. In the silence 
how loudly the pencil seemed to hiss 
in its swift lines and loops. 


My aunt exclaimed “Mercy!” as she 
looked at the sheet; for while I knew 
not, then, the strange device upon the 
paper, I knew, by and by, that it was 
a gibbet. Beneath it were the words: 
“Money thirst shall burn like’ fire in 
him.” 

She rose and smiled as she looked 
into my face. I saw a kind, gentle 
glow in her eyes that reassured me. 
She clapped her hands with joy. She 
examined my palm and grew serious 
and stood looking thoughtfully at the 
setting sun, 


I see, now, her dark figure standing 
against the sunlight as it stood that 
day with Amos in its shadow. What a 
singular eloquence in her pose and ges- 
I remember 
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how it bound our tongues—that silence 
of hers! She covered her eyes with her 
left hand as she turned away from us. 
Slowly her right hand rose above her 
head with its index finger extended and 
slawly came down,to her side. It rose 
again with two fingers showing and de- 
scended as before. She repeated this 
gesture until her four bony fingers had 
been spread in the air above her. How 
it thrilled me! Something jumped to 
life in my soul at the call of her mov- 
ing hand. I passed a new gate of my 
imagination, I fancy, and it I have a 
way of my own in telling things it be- 
gan that moment. + 


The woman turned with a _ kindly 
smile and sat down in. the grass again 
and took the sheet of paper and resting 
it on a yellow-covered book began to 
write these words: 


“T see the longing of the helper. One, 
two, three, four great perils shall strike 
at him. He shall not be afraid. God 
shall. fill his heart with laughter. I 
hear guns, I hear many voices. His 
name is in them. He shall be strong. 
The powers of darkness shall fear him, 
he shall be a lawmaker and the friend 
of God and of many people, and great 
men shall bow to his judgment and he 
shall—” 

She began shaking her head thought- 
fully and did not finish the sentence, 
and by and by the notion came to me 
that some unpleasant vision must have 
halted her pencil. 

Aunt Deel brought some luncheon 
wrapped in paper and the old woman 
took it and went away. My aunt fold- 
ed the sheets and put them in her trunk 
and we thought no more of them until 
—but we shall know soon what re- 
minded us of the prophet woman, 

The autumn passed swiftly. I went 
to the village one Saturday with Uncle 
Peabody in high hope of seeing the 
Dunkelbergs, but at their door we 
learned that they had gone up the 
river on a picnic. What a blow it was 
to me! Tears flowed down my cheeks 
as I clung to my uncle’s hand and 
walked back to the main street of the 
village. A squad of small boys jeered 
and stuck out their tongues at me. 
It was pity for my sorrows, no doubt, 
that led Uncle Peabody to take me to 
the tavern for dinner, where they were 
assuaged by cakes and jellies and chick- 
en pie. 

When we came out of the tavern we 
saw Benjamin Grimshaw and his son 
Amos sitting on the well curb. Each 
had a half-eaten doughnut in one hand 
and an apple in the other. I remem- 
ber that Mr. Grimshaw said in a scold- 
ing manner which made me dislike 
him: 

“Baynes, I’m glad to see you’re so 
prosperous. Only the rich can afford 
to eat in taverns. Our dinner has cost 
us just three cents, an’ I wouldn’t won- 
der if I was worth about as much as 
you are.” 

My uncle made no reply and we 
passed on to a store nearly opposite 
the well, where I became deeply inter- 
ested in a man who had tapped me in 
the stomach with his forefinger while 
he made a sound like the squealing of a 
rat. Then he said to Uncle Peabody: 

“Look at that man out there by the 
well! He’s the richest man in this sec- 
tion o’ country. He owns half o’ this 
village. I wouldn’t wonder if he was 
worth fifty thousand dollars at least. 
What do ye suppose he spent for his 
dinner?” 

“Three cents,” said my uncle. 

“Guess again—it was a cent and | 
half. He came in here and asked how 
much were the doughnuts, I told him 
they were a cent apiece. He offered 
me three cents for four of them—said 
it was all the change he had. He and 
his boy are eating them with some 
apples that they had in their pockets.” 

I remember how my uncle and the 
man laughed as the latter said: “His 
wealth costs too much altogether. 
’Tain’t worth it’—a saying which m} 
uncle often quoted. 

Thus early I got a notion of the curi- 
ous extravagance of the money wor- 
shiper. How different was my uncle, 
who cared too little for money! 

(To be continued next week.) 


Editor’s Note—Another long install- 
ment of this splendid story will appear in 
next week's paper and another each week 
until the story is published in full. Don’t 
miss a single issue. Follow the fortunes 
of Bart Baynes, Sally Dunkelberg, Uncle 
Peabody‘and Aunt Deel. 
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Saturday, 


BOYS,GIRLS 
A Good Job is 
Waiting For You 
at Hopewell, Va. 


The Tubize Artificial Silk Com- 
pany of America wants girls and 








boys over 16 years of age, also 
young women, as operators 111 
their large plant at Hopewell, Va 
No experience is necessary, as the 


work is entirely different from op- 
erations in cotton mills and other 
textile plants. 

The a beautiful 
cotton. The 


Company makes 
artificial silk from 
work is light and pleasant, the 
plant clean, bright and airy. About 
2,000 operators are employed now. 
Hours are good and no girls are 
worked on night shifts. Fine moral 
and health conditions. 

uirls and boys make $10 to $12 per 
week while learning and as high as $14 
to $18 after becoming experienced. 

Private dining halls, good wholesome 
food at low prices. ttractive dormi- 
tory, provides home comforts and pro- 
tection for girls at small cost. Plenty 
of homes available near plant. Room 
and board for as little as $6.50 weekly. 
Flats and cottages at $7.50a month up, 

Hopewell is a modern, well-governed 
city. Several other large manufactur- 
ing industries employ many classes of 
workers. 


If you want a position, take A. C. L. 
Seaboard or N. & W. train at once for 
Petersburg and change to Hopewell 


Electric line. Car runs through plant 
property. 

If you cannot come now, write us to 
hold a place open for you, stating 
when you will arrive. 


Tubize Artificial Silk Co. 
of America 


Dept. F HOPEWELL, VA. 


reree® MOLASSES 


$450.65 50 Gals.§: quals corn, and cheaper. Mixed with 

roughage, replaces grail. S0-gelion barrcle 
weigh 625 pounds. Cariots-60 barrels-2 ’e freight. Shipped, 
draft attached, psyable of arrival shipment. Samples free. 


Write The J.J. Garvey Co. Dept. D, New Orleans, La 


PUREBRED POULTRY | 


MISCELLANEOUS BREEDS 


oe 
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kx s if. 
BABY CHICKS of Quality. Place your order now 


for fall and early winter delivery. Vrite for 
Catalog full of useful information and Price List. 


THORNWOOD POULTRY YARDS 
Dept. F-31, Crandall, Ind. 


LOOK 


























Postage PAID. 95 per cent 
A_ Hatch Every live arrival guaranteed. 
Week All Year MONTH 8 FEE a FREP 
with each order 
49 BEE EDS CHICKS. oF BREE DS DUCKLINGS 
elect and Exhibition Grades. Catalog Free 


NABOB HATCHERIES, Dept. 3, Gambier, Ohio. 


SP DAY-OLD CHICKS 








Barred, White Rocks, and Rhode Island 
Red White and Brown Asshom s. Selected 
flocks, high producers. atalog free 

i we UCKY HATCHERY. 
332 W. Lexington, Ky. 














| PUREBRED LIVESTOCK| 


BERKSHIRES | 


We have a Senior Yearling Boar 
weighing (August Ist) 750 pounds; 
Senior Yearling Sows weighing 
6050, and Fall Pigs weighing well 
over 400 pounds, and all are Pine- 
hurst bred. If you want that kind, 
we can start you with any age from 
pigs to matured animals, and at 
very reasonable prices. 


PINEHURST FARM, 


LEONARD Torys. Owner, 
PINEHURST, ORTH CAROLINA. 











my 

















| REGISTERED HOLSTEINS— 
Bull Calves for Sale 


Sired by grandson of MAY ECHO SYLVIA, from 
good producing dams, $50 each. Shipped on ap- 


proval. 


Herd holds four state records. 


Ellerslie Stock Farm, 


PETERSBURG, 
~ 


VIRGINIA 











| Garden and Orchard 


By C. L. NEWMAN 





| Timely Garden and Orchard Hints 
for October 

ALE is one of the hardiest crops we 

have for greens. Seed sowed in 

September or October will supply the 

kitchen from November until well into 


the spring. Do not 
leave the plants too 
thick. 

* * * 


Charleston or 
Early Jersey Wake- 
field cabbage seed 
sowed in Septem- 
ber or early Octo- 
ber and transplant- 
ed in November will 
fill the bill for early 
spring white head cabbage. 

“oe 

The Chinese cabbage is a good win- 
ter garden crop and most excellent 
greens for people and poultry. Try at 
least a row .and find its place in the 
garden scheme. 





MR. NEWMAN 


ok 


Have you decided how many prizes 
your home garden will take at the 
county or state fair? The fairs are 
not liberal enough in offering premiums 
for fall vegetables in particular, and 
the home garden in general, but will be 
when competition becomes strong, I 
would like to see $100 premiums of- 
fered for the best home garden exhibit 


In 


at every state fair in the South. 
fact, if it were left to me, I would offer 
inore money in premiums for home 


garden exhibits than for horse races. 
* ok Ox 
It is time to think about hotbeds and 
coldframes. Get the old ones in shape 
and get materials for new ones. It is 
not too early to get the soil ready or be 


on the lookout for the best manure 
when it is needed. 
xk *k * 
Mature green tomatoes properly 


stored just before the first killing frost 
will furnish slicing tomatoes far into 
the winter. 
vines now and keep in good shape until 
frost. Nitrate of soda will help you. 
Make an application now and another 
a month later, working it well into the 
soil. 

* 

Crimson clover and vetch are two of 

the best winter cover crops for the or- 
chard. If the soil is poor, use manure 
and fertilize and sow for rye. 

“6-6 


* * 


The strawberry grows well all over 
the South. Every home garden should 
have its strawberry patch, since this 
fruit is a favorite of many and has no 
competitor or substitute for earliness. 
the land ready now and work it 
over several times—give it.the best 
possible’ preparation and fertilization. 
Set the plants early. 

* * 


Get 


* 


Peaches are now being shipped to 
the towns and cities of the South from 
the North, East and West, many of 
them coming from far-away California. 
Here is an opportunity for some to 
make a lot of good money by growing 
late peaches. Who will try it? I have 
just paid a quarter for six California 
peaches that were not as good as we 
can grow. 

* 


* * 


Turnips sowed now will be more 
mild, crisp and of better flavor than 
July or August plantings. Plant Milan, 
Aberdeen and Purple Top Globe this 
month. 


x * * 


Mix equal parts of pyrethrum or 
Persian insect powder and slaked lime 
and dust your cabbage if you are trou- 
bled with cabbage worms. 

<4 @ 


Few people realize how hardy lettuce 
is or that it is more tender, crisp and 
sweeter when grown in cool weather. 
Try some Hanson, Wonderful, Cali- 
fornia, Cream Butter and Big Boston. 
Make one sowing now and another six 
weeks later. Plant on the richest soil, 
fertilize heavily and top dress with ni- 
trate of soda. 


NE housewife takes down the measure- 
ments of sweaters before she washes them 
and dries them on a Turkish towel; then she 
p’ns ther in shape to conform to thé original 
measurements. 





Cultivate and fertilize the | 
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SANDHILL FAIR 


THE ONLY FAIR OF ITS KIND! 


» 





$2,500 


From the Leading 


Southern Berkshire Congress 
SHOW—SALE—MEETING 





IN PREMIUMS, 


BERKSHIRES 


The Largest Amount Offered for Berkshires in 
the Country. 


35—SOWS AND GILTS—35 





Largest Ayrshire Show & South 


FOR 


$2,500 


Herds, in the Sale. 





C. W. PICQUET, Sec., 








PINEHURST, N. C., 


NOVEMBER, 


For Catalog, Entry Blanks and all Information, Write 


7-10th, 1922 








PINEHURST, N. C. 
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are automatic, 


For 14 years the ‘‘DAY- 
TON” trade mark has 
stood for supreme satis. 


tin 400. 


water supply. 
Established 1908. 


Main Office and Works, 


any other kind of modern machinery. is 
job 365 days a year helping every member of the 
- and bringing comfort and convenience, 


“DAYTON’’ Water Supply Systems f 


simple to install, 
tion and dependable in operation. 
water from any source 2 
without effort and at trifling expense. 








Running Water 
Where You Need It 


Running Water on the farm is a time. and labor saver 
which will yield larger returns on the investment we 


It is 


on 
es 


sturdy in construe- 
They will pump 
nd deliver it wherever needed 
Ask for Bulle- 


faction in private THE DAYTON PUMP & MFG. CO., 


KERNERSVILLE, N. C, 
DAYTON, OHIO 











School Desks 


Opera Chairs, 
Foldinn Chairs, 
Kindergarten Chairs, 
School Suyplies, 
Biackboards. 










SOUTHERN DESK CO., Hickory, N. C. 














W. T. Greathouse writes: 
**Fence received yesterday. I 
saved $30.00 in buying from 

Our paw e ou prices are 






‘6. al . 
i BROWN FENCE & WIRE CO. 
Dept. 879 D Cleveiand, Ohio 









DEPENDABLE NURSERY STOCK 


ROSE BUSHES HEDGE PLANTS 


SHRUBS EVERGREENS 
FRUIT TREES — GRAPE VINES 
Planting Time—November to March, 


Our New Catalog Mailed on Request. 


Chase Nursery Company, 


Box A, CHASE, ALABAMA. 
, 


PEACH&APPLE 


REDUCED prices 
DIRECT TO bh matt a 
Small or Large e Lots by Express, Freight or Par 

hi rries, Grapes, Ny utes. Shade and 
Sensenemel Treas Vines an 4 Shrubs. Catalog FR 











Book or itary 
ih llows and Feathers. Our factory 


TENN. NURSERY CO., Bex 22, CLEVELAND, TENN, 
at tag pe 


whe ape. Bend fo ‘or tree book apd eemple Yeathers. 





amantaan FEATHER & PILLOW CO: 
Dept. 37. Nashville, Tenn. . 





‘Blackleg Aggressin ° 


me NATURAL ios VACCINE | 


B ackleg F iItrate 
2 





Scientifically Prepared and Tested 





Consult your veterinarian or druggist. 
Write for booklet on blackleg prevention. 


Animal enteeiny Depariment 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO., 


DETROIT, MICH. 




















KITSELMAN FENCE 
CAS “Saved $14.40 § 
on 60 Rods,” 


Writes D. H. 8 5 no 
$8, Albemarle, fi. Garo 

Cut your own fence cnate 
to the bone by bttying direct 
from us at Lowest Factory Prices. 

We Pay the Freight. ~ 

Write today for Free 100-page Cata of 
Farm, Poultry and Lawn Fence, Barbed 
Wire, Gates, 


osts, and ee low prices. 
KITS ELMAN PEGS 






Dept 84 
Ponce maittes Sk ie 
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SEND FOR NEW SPOTLESS CO. CATALOG 


If you haven't the new Spotiess Catalog No. 23 semd today ‘tor your copy. Every 
article has been gone over and the bottom figure named. Keep in close esunh with us 
this ie yoar and eave. Note a few of the big values taken from this _catalog 










































, 
Aaphalt Roofing Used Metal Roofing High Prices for Wood 
Come to roofing . : Extra 
headquarters for Heavy 
quality aa price. 
poowess Asphalt han 
toofing overs 
more roo im the 4.00 
uth thar y Square 
other peend. os a ’ Loe Galv. 
a quality produc so 
through an — ea tee pune. The scarcity and high 
through. Mote the/| ..° standard corrugated roof-| Price of coal will create a 
prices, ing. One side is smoky, dirty,| demand for wood at big 
worn en nnn 1.15 and some sheets show consid-| Prices. Get a saw gene 
oeneeneonene= 1.45 erable rust. All sheets have | and oom - ~~ nf 
ve eer 1.75 nail holes. Under side bright | 20.50.1 ea = or only 
Sate 6urfaced Roofing at! galvanized. Makes a fine roof | eg ess saw. “" Led 
equally low prices. Makes/ 5, siding. Write for sizes and | for 24 inch and up. ther 
a fine roof for the farm prices, ne ¥ equally low cost 
home—oombines go See catalog. 
earance and _ long ite. ‘ 
ed or green. Per roll_2.35 Auto Supplies for Less Cc 
Ends, red or green, We sell ane 
ll enennmintcerns 1.86 | Parte for Mills 
Prepare f for Winter other cars Get a 
It’a time to at price sane mill. 
think about way under S orghum 
your nents usual cost m olasses 
stove. * equal quality. Ascqasortes brin ee 
havea fine also cost less. Don’t buy unt goo 
line of sheet you look up our catalog. We'll aoe ey. 
teél and cast save you big money. 15 sup. 
ire n wood Top Recover for Ford_..-- 5.45 Complete 
stoves and Milwaukee Timer. _--- ~~ 1.65 outfits at 


Champion | x Plug woipeeibantniele 48 way down cost. 





ix 
ind hot blast 
coal stoves. 





THE SPOTLESS COMPANY, 








“The South’s Mail Order House” RICHMOND, VA. 


The “‘Little Giant’’ Bean 


Harvester Price $100 


F. O. B. Factory 
Harvests the beans right from the row. 

















The 
beater weighs 200 pounds, and hits 25 licks 
every time it revolves, which assures lighter 
Grete than any other Harvester on the mar- 
et. 

The small parts of the Little Giant are made from malable castings. The main 
boxes are roller bearing, and the body is easily cc to suit ridged or level culti- 
vation Order today. Prompt shipment assu 


Manufactured by 
HARDY & NEWSOM, 















LaGRANGE, N. C. 











PUREBRED LIVESTOCK 
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Reynolda Jerseys 








North Carolina .Show 
Herd with Register of 
Merit Records. 


See Our Exhibit at the 
North Carolina State Fair 
and get Our Prices on 
Young Stock which we 
are Offering For Sale 


il 








NC. 


REYNOLDA, 


REYNOLDA, NORTH CAROLINA 
A. €. WHARTON, Manager HOWARD L. WARFIELD, Herdsman 
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| THE POULTRY YARD 
Utility or Exhibition Fowls 


I breve seems to be among many 
farm poultry breeders some miscon- 

ception of the meaning of the term 
purebred, as applied to poultry of util- 
ity or exhibition grades, and a doubt in 
some minds if utility fowls can be pure- 
bred. 

Tf a hen of the highest quality as 
judged by the Standard is mated to a 
mate of equally high class, she may 
produce within a year from, say 125 to 
150 eggs that will be suitable for hatch- 
ing. From this number possibly 80 to 
100 good, livable chicks may be ob- 
tained. 

Now, every one of the chicks from 
this mating inherits the same high-class 
qualities from its parents and the usual 
expectation is that these chicks will re- 
produce all the combined good qualities 
of their parents. Do they? It can be 
safely said that if 25 per cent of these 
chicks prove, within reasonable limits, 
as high scoring birds as their parents, 
it is a high average. Now, the other 75 
per cent are of just as good blood, and 
so far as vigor, productivity and fer- 
tility go, may be fully the equals of the 
25 per cent, but there will be some lit- 
tle defect or defects in color, or shape, 
possibly bad shape of comb, wrong 
color in feathers, down or stubs on legs, 
etc., that prevent these birds from scor- 
ing high, hence are not exhibition 
fowls. 

This, however, does not detract from 
their purity of breeding, nor from their 
value as producers. Prolificacy is large- 
ly an inherited trait, but after all, va- 
ries so much in individuals that each 
bird must be judged for egg production 
by its ‘actual performance. The 75 per 
cent “off grade” will, therefore, be just 
as thoroughly purebred, should inherit 
all the good qualities of their parents, 
are just as likely to be good producers, 
and may, if their eggs are used for 
hatching, produce really high-scoring 
chicks, the equals of their grandparents. 
These are utility towls, purebred, and 
this is the class of stock the average 
farm poultryman can safely buy. 


Score Cards in Poultry Judging 


N EVERY side we note the steadily 

increasing demand, from breeders, 
for score cards in judging poultry. A 
breeder says: “Last season I showed 
two beautiful pullets at . . . After 
the show they came back, and I would 
have given almost anything to know 
wherein they failed.” 

3v all means, we urge all our farm 
poultrymen and women to insist, as far 
as may be, upon the use of the score 
card in all poultry judging, and the at- 
taching of the score card to every coop 
containing fowls, as soon as judging ts 
completed. In this way, only, can visi- 
tors at fairs learn poultry values. 


F.J.R. 


If You Make a Superior Product, 
It’s Your Duty to Exhibit It 


I HAD the pleasure of being connected 
with our county fair for a good 
many years, and the greatest difficulty 
that confronted us locally was to inter- 
est the farmer to bring his exhibits to 
the fair; to convince him that it is 
his duty to do so; to convince him that 
if he has the ability to produce a better 
article on his farm than his neigkbor, 
that it is his duty to take it to the 
county fair for exhibit, and to feel 
enough interest in his neighbor to give 
him the benefit of his knowledge and 
experience. 

I long for the day when the farmers 
of our state will feel an interest in 
their neighbor—will feel a particular 
interest if that neighbor is not so for- 
tunate as they are from a point of pro- 
duction, and the idea has occurred to 
me that through the county fairs there 
is the greatest opportunity to improve 
the outlying districts through this 
avenue. Our farmers need to be con- 
vinced that they should take pride 
enough in their neighborhood to make 
the exhibit, and feel pride enough in 
their county to want it to take the 
first place in agriculture and home pro- 
duction. . P. LIIPFERT. 


Editor’s Note:—We give our strongest 
endorsement to Mr. Liipfert’s sugges- 
tions. It is the duty of every farmer in 
the state to help make his fair a success 
and to encourage his neighbors to. pro- 
duce #remium products. 











THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
Peanut Crop to Be Smaller This 


Season 


HE following from the United States 
Department of Agriculttre,.Septem- 
ber 16, will be of interest to all peanut 


growers in Virginia and North Caro- 
lina :— 

“New crop peanuts will soon be 
available. The condition of the crop 


September 1 was far below normal in 
all sections, and the yield is expected to 
be at least 100,000,000 pounds less than 
that of last season. Rainy weather has 
interfered with work in the fields in 
Virginia and North Carolina and some 
peanut plantings became very grassy 
before they could be pon Mien’ 

“In the Southeast the growing crop 
is in fair condition but the acreagé*is 
materially less than that of last year. 
Reports from Texas indicate that the 
outlook for the growing crop is poor, 
because of continued lack of rain. Crop 
failures may result in some sections 
from lack of rain and unless it rains 
soon it is said that many Texas farm- 
ers will begin gathering the vines and 
baling them for feed. 

“Tumbos were listed at 6 cents per 
pound f. o. b., with fancys mostly at 
5 cents. No. 1 Virginias, which have 
been in especially heavy demand dur- 
ing the summer, were quoted on Sep- 
tember 5 at 6%-7%c, and Spanish No. 
1 ranged 8'4-834c, few 9c per pound. 
Farmers’ stock Virginias of the lower 
grades are still to be found in consider- 
able quantities but the better grades 
have become scarce, and farmers’ 
Spanish are practically unavailable. 
Shelling stock Virginias have moved 
lately at 3%c-3%c per pound, while 
better grades have sold slowly at 334c- 
4c per pound. 

“Shipments continue to move out of 
Virginia and North Carolina in heavy 
volume, especially of shelled goods. 

“Exports during the past fiscal year 
fell off just a little to a total of 12,857,- 
722 pounds. During the preceding fis- 
cal year 13,149,417 pounds left the 
United States and 14,492,652 pounds 
were sent abroad during the calendar 
year 1921. Nearly 11,000,000 pounds of 
the exports during the fiscal year 1922 
went to Canada. and no other single 
country received as much as 600,000 
pounds.” 


A Tri-County Codperative Stocker 
and Feeder Cattle Sale 


Will Be Held 


October 12 at Spruce Pine, N. C. 


Cattle raisers in Avery, Yancey and Mitchell Counties 
have joined forces under the direction of the Federal 
Division of Markets and the North Carolina Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in working up the plans for the 


sale. 
PRESENT PROSPECTS ARE THAT FROM 


700 to 900 Cattle Will Be Offered 
at Auction at This Sale 


Many of these are of good Shorthorn and Hereford 
grade quality, due to the considerable use pure! 
bulls in the counties holding the sale. Many fresh 





cows and cows that will ve soon also wil) be put up 
for sale. All the cattle offered will be —— into lots 
by a Federal expert and will be sold at a on. 
Pens have been erected and all poontaatinnrn made 80 
@ sale may be held rain or shine. The C. C. & O. 
Railway will have an ample supply of cole cars to 
handle shipments. Prompt deliveries to North Carolina, 
to North Carolina, South Carolina and Georgia can be 
made over the connections of that railroad. 


Further particulars may be secured from 


W. R. Radford, Spruce Pine, N. C. 
| __SEED WHEAT FOR SALE— 


We have on hand a select stock of 
LEAPS PROLIFIC, STONER, FULCASTER, 
and LITTLE RED, 

At $1.50 per bushel, F. 0. B. Blackstone, Va 


Farmers’ Warehouse Co., Inc., 
a BLACKSTONE, VIRGINIA, a 


PUREBRED LIVESTOCK| 


HOLSTEINS AND SHORTHORNS | 


KING SEGIS-ORMSBY Breeding 


“The Bicod tines that have made Holstein History’ 
BULL CALVES—The blood of KING SEGIS and 
ORMSBY. Blood of KING SEGIS dominates. 
Large number of yearly records. Ormsby cross now 
being introduced. 

BUY YOUR NEXT HERD SIBE from an accred- 
ited herd, where all cows are given yearly records. 
HOLLINS HERD ACCREDITED. 
30S. A. TURNER, Mor., Dept. F, Hollins, Va. 


onal 
mS 19) Feed 
= 


Shorthorn 
Steers 
SRORTHORNS are rapid 
gainers; finish at a 


weights, and make 

























































Farmers — _CABBAGECOLLARDSTOMATOES 


Breeders’ Cards 
(7 Cents a Word, Cash With Order) 
int Counts as a Word 
ilways address THE PROGRESSIVE FAR 


> Carolinas-Virginia Edition—85,000 Circula ation. 
wen edition you wish to use. 
eS ae m 























“Stone Gate Farm, “Petersbur, va 
































POULTRY AND ECCS 


te 


Christmas lettuce. ‘Miller Plant Co., 




















Bushels A-1 Bis leaned F ulghum Oats— 








(19) 815 





For Sale-—-Modern:Home—8 rooms bath; store ad- 














joining For full particulars, write Mrs. J. (. Gary, 
Lunenburg, Va 

Virginia Farm—Une of the finest tobacco, dairying 

1 stoc aising farms in Greenville County i 1 

a ~ miles to Jarratt 219% acres, Wilh exceile 

ve » Sb AS anu 1eOK, fo acTeSS ¢ itivaled 

al pa inber Large 6-1 1 dwe 

barn, tena t ¢ ( A. Cramer, Jarrat V 
OTHER STATES 

i Sal ( ral Fart nd Prue “ki Lands f 
njergsted, write r prices Gq ‘ She rel. Archer 
Florida. 

200-Acre Farm-— Desir » location 4% miles Lesl« 
Ga ideal for stock farming; good pe 
la i k gray W. Bryan, Route 3, 
S ny € tia 

f'wo Farms--179, 198 Acres—Adjoining—100 cleared; 
level sal dy sandy loam; no rocks, hills, gullies; build 


wood, water. For quick sale, $15 acres; terms 
» H. B. Moore, Pembroke Ga. 


estock Men and Dairymen, Attention !—1 have 
buying lands, in the Black Belt of Alabama, for 
2 years. Prairie lands, lime lands, alfalfa 
have decided to sell half of my holdings. Large 
! small tracts, well located as to good roads an 
railroads and markets. Some of these farms have R. | 
homes and flowing wells of artesian water, A few large 
tracts with excellent railroad location, suitable for 
subdivision into small farms One large tract with 
about twenty (20) million feet of merchantable timber 
Livestock men, come down and see this Demopolis sec- 
tion. See our fields of alfalfa, clovers and corn. See 
our fat cattle and dairy herds and creameries and you 
will be convinced. Buy direct from the owner and save 
all commissions. Livestock men and dairymen already 
settled here from 26 different states. C. C. Clay, 

Owner, Vice-president Commercial National Bank of 
Demopolis, Alabama. P. S Valuable assistance fur 

nished as to financing new comers 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 











King of the South—c. 


Ask the Georgia State, Bureau 
who Ban onion and — plants 


Bermuda onion growing. 











at 
ing registered and guaran feed. 




















erels and bullets, ke each 


































































POLAND-CHINAS 





~ PLYMOUTH ROCKS | 

















~ RHODE ISLAND REDS 
Re c sea oe rom wint ers Ric! 
so Ame 








ABERDEEN- AOS _ 











“MISCELLANEOUS SEEDS AND PLANTS 







































April cockerels and pute 
D 























TWO OR MORE BREEDS 








We take back any seed that does not S pleas se ye 








1 no risk in dealing with us. 3uy from us and save 











Our Prices Before oe 














SEEDS . AND OANT 








. A Li mited | Number of 
Nobles, from Register of Merit 














_ CABBAGE AND COLLARDS | 














FARMS FOR SALE OR RENT _ 


NORTH — 





d Fis : Buck L ambs F ine C abage, © feet Winter —— ng, 
u € = 4 








TWO OR MORE saEEDS 














He ading, c ‘abbage and 

















abbage and Collard Plants 
$ 


SOUTH CAROLINA 














I *urebred Registered en Cattle, 
H. . 














_ Satisfac mio - or mon ey 














» Plants— Saal and | - ass a 
‘le - nele. -We have several splendid 


___ PET STOCK 


farms. ‘for raisin g the 








Let us know your wants in any size farm, 
EC 201 Mechanics Bldg., Petersburg, 





"3-months-old_| hat gar Pups— 


Riverside Farms, 4,000, 4 N. Actes— One mile railway; — 








Jeepers = ER ww af ‘¢ , IIe = >, j ie 
3eagle Pups—From the greatest combination Cabbage Plants—Leading varieties. 


hunter in the business. Ask for particulars. land good state cul- 


to rairoad, " good schools; 








For Bi “Trained Beagle Hounds and 


Fine saaey cows. Wakeheight Farms, , churches; 7-room residence; 2 
Cc. 





Cabbage and Collard Planta—Ret now for Fall head- A 
Wakefield and Flat Dutch I have a number of attractive farms, large and 
8 . this .spelndid section Virei 
Also orchard and suburban property. 
Write for free p, SS 


ing and Winter. keeping. 


Sediens Hound Pups—The kind 
make “real se getters with little oe ye | 
( Satisfaction guaranteed. 


K. Hawthorne, Charlottes- 








maw 

Wanted: Young Women—To take nurses’ training. 
Good course offered. Unusual advantages. Write to: 
Superintendent of Nurseses, Westbrook Sanatorium, 
Ricltmond, Va 


_HELP OR POSITION WANTED 


~Wanted— anted—Position as Farm Manager— ~For purtior in- 
formation, address V. Harris, Vanceboro, N 





Wanted—White Man With Family—To raise —" 
tobacco, pean juts, potatoes on shares A. F. Lee, 
Pe tersburg 


AGENTS 


Agents—Make a Dollar an Hour—Sell Mendets 
patent_patch for instantly mending leaks in all uten- 
sils. Sample package free. Collette Mfg. Co., Dept. 
70! Amsterdam, } Y 











SALI ESMEN | 


Men and Wemen—City and = iral Districts—Distrib- 
ute “Saker quality products ur opportunity, Write 
for vecial offer. Baker Labor atories, Dept. , Mem 
phis, Tenn 








Fruit Tree Salesmen—Profitable, pleasant, steady 













work Jood side line for farmers, teachers and others 
Pe rmanent job for good workers Write today for 
terms. neord Nurseries, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga 

Get Our Prices. on Gasoline and. Kerosene Engines 
and Mills—Sizes 1 t 14 H.P. carried in stock The 
Motor Co Electrical Dept Winston-Salem, N. ¢ 

Tractor for Sale—8-16 Emerson-Rrantingham Trac- 

Used very li de; now in good mndition P 

0, F. O. B. Rock Hill, 8. ¢ Send check to James 

Wifite, Rock Hill, 8. ¢ 

For Sale or Ex r For cattle, hogs or g n: 
One 2-t mot > wer cane mill; 3 
ind 1% H.P engines ; 1. 000. -gallon pheumatio 
vater tank; Go wower pump. J. W. McLeod, Row 
land, N. ©¢ 


_ MISCELLANEOUS 


ner ewe ~ nnn 

Accounts Notes Claims Cc piled tad anywhere in 
world No charges unless collected May’s Collection 
Agency. Somerset, Ky 








Seed Abruzzi Rye, Wheat, Fulghum Oats. Kegis 
tered Essex and Hi: ” ape ire sows in farrow; service 
boars; gilts: pigs E. Coulter, Connelly Springs, 
North Car na 

New Life Revoked to Old Worn Carpets—By having 
them made over into new, beautiful rugs, any size to 
fit room r hal Request price list. Oriental Rug 
Co 3altimore, Md 

tarrel Lots Slightly Damaged Crockery Hotel Chi- 
naware, Cookingware, Aluminum Shipped direct 





from factory to consumer Write for particulers. E. 
Swasey & Company, Portland, Maine. 


AUTO SUPPLIES 






gemen, Repaire 











Auton ile Mechanics, Owners, Ga 
! Send for free America’s Popular Motor Mag- 
Ay Contains he ipful, instrutive information on 
overhauling, ignition wiring, carburetors, _ batteries, 
ete Automobile Digest 638 Butler Bk » Cine nati. 
BUTTERFAT—CREAM 





Cream for Butter-making will be purchased at 
market prices by the Pine State Creamery, Raleigh, 
North Carolina 


HIDES AND WOOL 
~ Ai les at d Wool Ww an ted Farme rs : to ship their beef 











hides, hides, and wool direct to us and get top 
prices. 7. Harris Morristown, Tenn. 
HONEY 


~ Pure are, Pa umetto Honey—Postpaid, 6 Ibs., $1.25; 12 
Ths., $2.4 Safe delivery guaranteed Ralph Boswell, 
Wilson, F lor ida. 





PATENTS | 


Patents, Trade-marks, Copyrights—Write to B. P. 
Fishburne, registered patent lawyer, 882 McGill Bids 
Washington, D. ©. 





PRINTING 
= Baveloges St. ag 500, $1.75, postpaid. Womble 











Roofing—Galvanized 5-V crimp roofing; painted tin 
and galvanized shingles; rubber roofing; slate-surfaced 
roofing and shing.e-rool; asphalt shingles; Johns-Mar- 
ville, asbestos shingles; Richardson wall board; ridge 
roll, valley, gutters, downspouts, skylights, ventilators, 
cornices. Write us for prices. We furnish mechanics 
to erect our goods when desired. Budd-Piper Roofing 
Co., Distributors, Durham, N. C. 


SPRAY MATERIALS 


Peach Tree Borers Killed by Krystal Gas (P-C Ben- 
zene)—Pound tin, $1; 5 Is., 75; pees or ©. 
0. D. Home Products, Inc., Rahw ew Jersey. 


SYRUP 


Cuban Molasses—60 gallons, $8.50. _ Be. 
Southern Distributing Co., Raleigh, N. C. 


TOBACCO 


Homespun Tobacco—Chewing, 5 Bs., $1,25; 10 hs. 
$2.50; 20 Ibs., $4.50. Smoking, 10 Ibs., $175; 20 Ts., 
3.25. Farmers’ Union, Maysfield, Ky. 























Natural Leaf Tobacco—Chewing, 5 Ws., $1.75; 10 
s., $8. Smoking, 5 s., $1.25; 10 Is., $2. Send 
no money. Pay when received. Tobacco Growers’ 
Union, Padueah, Ky. ik 
Honepun Tobacco — Shipped collect on delivery. 
Ibs. $2. 20 Ms . 


Chewing, . $1.75; 10 Ihs., $1.50. 
Smoking, 5 Ibs., $1.25; 10 Ibs. 20.%s., $3.50. 








Farmers’ Association, Paducah, Kent uéky. 








Spd de 





Note these New Prices 
on. U.S.Tires 


N July 29, 1922, the low- 
est prices ever quoted 
on U.S. Passenger Car Tires 


went into effect—Royal Cords 
included, 


These new prices should give 
confidence to dealers and car- 
owners that no lower basis of 
quality tire prices will prevail. 


Bearin mind that these prices 
apply to the most complete 
line of quality tires in the 
world. Remember, too 
—as you read the fol- 
lowing table—that 

U. S. Quality has 

been positively 
maintained. 








FABRIC 
Chain Plain 


Royal 


SIZES | Cord Nobby 





— 


30x3 Cl. 
30x3% “ 
324 - ™ 
30x 3%SS.| 14.65 
32x3% “ 22.95 20.45 16.90 
31x4 “ 26.45 —. —. 
ans. * 29.15 24.35 22.45 
33x4 “ 30.05 25.55 23.65 
34x4 30.85 26.05 24.15 
32x4% 37.70 31.95 30.05 
33x4% 38.55 33.00 31.05 
34x4% ‘ 39.50 34.00 32.05 
35x4% 40.70 35.65 33.55 
36x4% “ 41.55 36.15 34.00 
33x5 46.95 eae 

35x5 49.30 43.20 39.30 
37x5 51.85 45.75 41.70 


$12.55 $11.40 i $9.25 
$14.65 15.60 13.00 
23.00 21.35 


























Federal Excise Tax on the above has been 
absorbed by the manufacturer 


The dealer with a full line of U.S. 
Tires at these new prices can serve 
you better than you have ever 
been served before in the his- 
tory of the automobile. 


If there ever was any fan- 
cied advantage in shopping 
around for tires it disap- 
peared on July 29,1922. 


UsSCO 

FABRIC 

710 65 
30x3% Clincher 
and Straight Side 


Royal Cord'14.65 


United ‘States Tires 
United States @ Rubber Company 
moo 


United States Tires 
“ are Good Tires 


Copyright 
92 
U. S. Tire Co. 





Twohundred and 


4” The Oldest and 
Gir ty-five br auches 


Rudder Orgcnisorioa m the Worth 
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THE AUTO-OILED AERMOTOR 


A Real Self-Oiling Windmill + 


ep 
Oil an Aermotor once a year and it is always ¢v¢rv 4ermotor @ a\: | py 
oiled. Every moving part is completely and fully fer, , %N a Zz 
oiled. A constant stream of oil flows on every TOR e ES 
bearing. Theshaftsrunin oil. The double gears run in RM — a 
oil in a tightly enclosed gear case. Friction and wear 
are practically eliminated. 
Any windmill which does not have the gears running in oil is only 
half oiled. A modern windmill, like a modern automobile, must have 
its gears enclosed and run inoil, Dry gears, exposed to dust, wear rapidly. f 
Dry bearings and dry gears cause friction and loss of power. The Aermotor 
pumps in the lightest breeze because it is correctly designed and well 
oiled. To get everlasting windmill satisfaction, buy the Aermotor. 


hr Grower, AERMOTOR CO, fee ciuy Ries. osuana 

















For the Prevention of 


ANTHRAX 
Anthraxoids 


(Spore Vaccine) 
For immunizing Cattle, Horses, Sheep and Mules 


Antianthrax Serum 
To be Used on Animals Showing 
Symptoms of Anthrax 


Anthraxoids-Antianthrax 
Serum 


(Simultaneous Treatment) 








Used when Anthrax is Suspected or 
Established in a Herd 


Write for free booklet on the Prevention of 
Anthrax 


CONSULT YOUR VETERINARIAN 
Animal Industry Department of 


Parke, Davis & Company 
DETROIT, MICH. 


THICK, SWOLLEN GLANDS 


that make a horse Wheeze, 
Roar, have Thick Wind or 
Choke-down, can be re- 
duced with 


ABSORBINE 


TRADE MARK REG.U.S. PAT. OFF 








F FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, 
Dept. J-255, Rochester, N. Y. 
irs: Send me, without 


Man or Boy charge: | 
ge: (1) sample Railway 
over 16 should Mail Clerk Examination ques- 


Hundreds Needed  / 








Gend coupon. > sions: (2) echedule showing places i her B h S N 
Big chance of all coming U. 8. Government | also other Bunches or Swellings. No blister, no 
foe & olumut te dat aie < pew Gov- | hair gone, and horse kept at work. Economi- : . 
Farmers, one — cal—only a few drops required at an applica- Any advertisement should be in our office 
: tion. $2.50 per bottle delivered. Book 3 R Free, | at least 12 days before it is scheduled to 

W. F. YOUNG, Inc., 184 Temple St. Springfield, Mass. | app 

















PICHINS2 


Balog ; s / 


TIMELY CHANGE 
STORY told by Mrs. Millie R. Trumbull, 
of Oregon: 





Not very long ago whenever men and 


women were gathered together you would 
| 


hear the women on one side of the room say- 
ing: “You take three eggs, beat them until 
light, add a cup of sugar, three cups of flour 
and bake in a slow over, etc.” On the other 
side of the room the men would be saying: 
“You’ve got to stand by the party, you 
know.” 

Today the situation is changed. When 
you now hear the women talking together, 
they are saying: “I’ll never vote for that 
man. I don’t like his principles.” While the 
men off by themselves are murmuring: “You 
take a quart of yeast... 


GREATER REASON FOR JOY 

Tt was eventide. The small lad stood on 
the bridge slapping his hands vigorously, 
Beyond the brow of the hill a dull red glow 
suffused the sky. 

“Ah, little boy!” remarked the stranger, 
who was a little nearsighted, “it does my 
heart good to see you appreciate yon cloud 
effect.” 

“Yes, sir,” replied the lad, “I’ve been 
watching it for ten minutes.” 

Upon the hoy’s face there appeared a smile 
of perfect bliss. 

“A real poet without a doubt; and do you 
watch the sunset often, little boy?” 

“Sunset? Why, that-ain’t a sunset, gov’- 
nor, that’s the village schoolhouse burning 
down.” 


PAT’S VIEW 

Pat was helping the gardener on a country 
estate and observing a shallow stone basin, 
containing water, he inquired what. it was for, 

“That,” said the gardener, “is a bird bath.” 

“Don’t ye, be foolin’ me,” grinned Pat, 
“what is it?” 

“A bird bath, I tell you; why do you goubt 
it?” 

“Because, I don’t. believe there’s a _ bird 
alive that can tell Saturday night from any 
other.”’ 


NOT A POSE 

“How long ha you been indisposed, my 
poor fellow?” asked a fair visitor at a hospi- 
tal of a big negro who was strapped up in 
bed with an injured back. 

“Dis ain’t no pose ’tall, miss,’ answered 
the patient in tones of disgust. “Dis am 
merely de careless manner in which dem 
forgetful doctors went away and lef’ me yes- 
tiddy.”"-—The American Legion Weekly. 


CONSCIOUS OF HIS GEOGRAPHY 
Teacher to little boy—“‘Johnnie, if South ig 
in front of you, what is back of you?” 
Johnnie—“The patch on my pants. I told 
Mamma you would see it, but she said you 
couldn’t.” 


SOMETHING OPPRESSIVE 
Bess—“Tom tells all he knows.” 


Maud—“The silence must be oppressive.” 


HAMBONE'S MEDITATIONS 


By J.P. Alley 
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O-KEEPUH TALKIN’ BouT 
HB AIN’ GOT NO USE 
FUH FOLKS wHUT WONT 
PAY DEY DEBTS, BUT 
SHucKS! ITS Too LATE 
PUH HIM TY PALL OuT 


WID “BM , DEN! 
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Gxoyeght 192.2., The Ball Syndizata, tnc,, New Vag 
ANOTHER REMARK BY HAMBONE 


“Wen a li’l man gits on a big job he 
figguh he ain’ nevuh doin’ he work less’n 
he bressin’ comebody out!” 





(Copyright 1922 by The Bell Syndleate, tne.) 





